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For The Sunday-School Times. 
REBELLION. 


So weary grew the faltering feet 

Death gently touched them: Rest was sweet. 
But we rebelled.—The journey done 

We mourned as only just begun. 


So longed the weary hands for rest 
Death folded them across the breast. 
Our rash repining fain would soil 
That waxen clasp with stains of toil. 


So throbbed the busy, burning brain 
Death stilled its pulses, healed its pain. 
We would have bade it throb once more, 
And learn life’s toilsome lessons o’er. 


So thrilled the tired, troubled heart 
Death calmed it, with divinest art. 
Our will had made it vainly bear 
Its wearying load of sin and care, 


O restless heart, that vainly tries 
To claim the gift that God denies, 
When wilt thou learn to calmly say, 
Blest be the love that takes away # 


Andover, Mass. MABEL, 
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THE MOST DESIRABLE CLASS. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER,. 


N undertaking the duties of a teacher in 

a new school, most persons are of course 
ready to fill whatever place happens to be 
vacant, or to fit into any niche which seems 
to be waiting for them. Where there is a 
choice, some persons prefer to undertake 
larger and some smaller scholars. One is 
fond of teaching boys, another likes little 
girls with their gentle ways and affection- 
ate words. Superintendents will occasion- 
ally apologize for giving very little children 
to persons of experience, and the prevailing 
impression seems to be that anybody can 
teach the youngest. The child whom Jesus 
took and set in the midst of the disciples 
was probably a little child. With whata 
sweet, believéng look the little children, 
the very littlest of all, look up to the teacher 
who tells them to-day of Jesus. How they 
treasure up the words! How they apply 
them in their own experiences, making 
them a personal matter! Every year takes 
from the tenderness, the raptness of inte- 
rest, with which the children hear of the 
children’s friend. And it takes no me- 
diocre powers to teach well, even a small 
child. A successful teacher once told me 
that she thought it far harder to teach a 
child the alphabet than to induct him af- 
terwards into the sciences. ‘I always put 
my best assistant,’’? she said, ‘“‘into the 
A-B-C room.’’ The ripest scholarship, the 
deepest faith, the richest treasures of expe- 
rience may all be used to advantage ina 
class just out of the infant-school, 








If one is expecting to remain some years 
in the same school, the most desirable way 
seems to be to take a little class and let it 
grow up under your hand, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, year after year, breaking the bread 
of life to the same dear children, while the 
baby roundness gives place to the more 
thoughtful look of girlhood and boyhood ; 
while the mind, growing on all sides, and 
developing, is ever ready to receive impres- 
sions. How delightful a work like this! 
‘* My class’? becomes a part of the teacher’s 
life. ‘* My class for Jesus!’ the breathing 
of the teacher’s soul. 

Lady teachers frequently gain the very 
best influences over classes of boys. Espe- 
cially the rougher classes of boys, who live 
in the streets six days out of seven, are 
amenable to the gentle, refined manners of 
women, as different from the presiding ge- 
niuses of their daily lives as though they 
were beings of another order. In thesame 
way, the wild, rude girls, who have little 
feminine coyness and softness, are often 
mostattentive when taught by a gentleman. 

Wherever we can do most good, there let 
us work. And if somebody else has our 
particular corner, let us not therefore lay 
down our tools, but betake us to the next 
available place. The time is short,and oh! 
though there is so much to be done, the la- 
borers still are few. 


or oO - 
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“DON’T SIT BY ME!” 


66T\ON’T sit by me! sit over there!” I 

heard a teacher say to a little girl. 
The teacher was beautiful, and the child 
was very plain; the teacher was richly 
clothed, the child was in rags ; the teacher 
was an educated lady, the child an ignorant 
beggar. 

But the frown on the teacher’s face, for 
the moment, made its loveliness repulsive, 
and the grieved look of the little one made 
me long to put my arms around her and 
comforther. Shehad found her way some- 
how into Sund&y-school, this little wan- 
dering lamb, Christ’s lamb, and, poor thing, 
though the teacher did not refuse to care for 
her, she yet puta fence between her and the 
rest. For by that ‘‘me,’’ which was so im- 
portant to the bright young lady, were 
clustered happy little children, with golden 
hair, that in its shining neatness spoke of 
mother-hands and mother-love; were nest- 
ling little ones who had never felt the wind 
blow cold in all their sheltered lives! The 
waif, drifted by some kind wave into their 
midst, had known little care or love, but 





she did not expect cold words in Sunday- 
school. It would not be surprising if she 
never came again. 

Teacher, teacher, did you never read in a 
solemn page those words of our Saviour, 
‘*Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me?” In the 
person of that stranger-child, Christ came 
to-you to-day! How will you answer him 
when he asks how you treated his messen- 
ger? What will you say, if at the last, 
he draw himself from your clinging touch, 
as you from that of his poor child? 

IANTHE. 
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THE TEACHER QUESTIONED. 


A LADY was teaching a class of inte- 
resting lads in the Sabbath-school, on 
the subject of ‘‘ Showing our love for Jesus.”’ 
At its close she asked them one by one, if 
they had done asingle thing for Jesus during 
the week. Some answered only by a silent 
shake of the head and a down-cast eye, but 
all signified in some way the same sorrow- 
ful negative. 

A thoughtful boy beside the teacher 
looked up at last, and asked respectfully, 
but anxiously, 

‘‘ Miss M——, have you done something 
for Jesus ?”’ 

The unexpected question crimsoned her 
cheek and filled her eyes with tears, as she 
answered with deep feeling, 


‘‘T hope so, John; but [know I have not 
done what I ought, or might have done for 
him.”’ 

Wherever she went through all that 
week, and many weeks the question still 
followed her, ‘‘ What have I done for 
Jesus ?’’ 

It quickened her footsteps on the heaven- 
ward journey. It made her more earnest 
and laborious in Christ’s service, and soon 
the fruit was manifest. One and another, 
and another of her little circle became also 
workers for Jesus. 

O Christian, it is not the great question 
for you at nightfall, ‘‘ How much have my 
golden gains been to-day?’ but, ‘‘ What 
have I done for Jesus ?”’ 

A young man but recently converted, 
was taken with a mortal illness. Though 
his hopes were clear and bright, he was 
often very sorrowful. One day as the end 
was drawing near, he was heard” to say 
with anguish, 

‘* Lost, lost, lost !”’ 

In surprise his sorrowing mother asked, 
‘‘ My son are your hopes feeble?”’ 
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‘* No, mother; but, oh, my lost lifetime! 
Iam twenty-four, and until within a few 
weeks nothing has been done for Christ, 
andeverything for myself and my own plea- 
sure. Oh, that I could do something to 
show my sincerity and to redeem my lost, 
lost lifetime.’’ 

Will not many of us sighin that hour at 
the remembrance of the good we might 
have done, which we have suffered to glide 
away forever from our hands? 

‘* Neglected opportunities,’’ said a Sab- 
bath-school teacher, ‘‘ will form the saddest 
chapter in my history.”’ 

There is work, abundant work, at hand 
for every one of us. Shall we not take it 
up as moment by moment God gives it to us? 
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HOW THE HEART WAS SUBDUED. 
| is related that in the old days of perse- 

cution a bitter persecutor hid himself in 
a sack in the corner of a barn where some 
hunted Methodists were to meet for wor- 
ship, intending to open the doors to the 
mob. But the singing of one of Wesley’s 
hymns so laid hold of him that he resolved 
to hear it out. After the singing came the 
prayer, so earnest, simple, and pointed, 
that it made the man’s conscience quake. 
As the exercises went on, God’s Spirit so 
wrought upon him that moans and groans 
were heard to come from the sack, to the 
great alarm of the poor worshippers, who 
thought it was the devil. He was taken 
out at length by some of the boldest, and 
became a changed man, defending the faith 
he once so bitterly opposed. 

There is no opposition to a good work so 
violent that God’s Spirit cannot vanquish 
it. We need not be dismayed at the 
threats of even the most bitter, if we will 
but use the weapons God has put in our 
hands. The weapon ‘ All-prayer’’ could 
put to flight even Apollyon. As the good 
old lady said, when refused theschool-house 
for her proposed Sunday-school, ‘‘I am 
sure I shall have it, for I find that when I 
pray and keep on praying, something al- 
ways gives way.’’ What Christian has not 
had similar experiences? Only keep on 
praying and God will turn even the stoniest 
hearts to wax. 

There isa wondrous power, too, in music, 
to soften, and even to change the heart. 
We can never know in this life the influ- 
ence exerted in the homes of our Sunday- 
school children by the sweet hymns they 
learn at school and sing through the week 
amidst such different surroundings. How 
many sinful hearts may have been melted 
by some touching strain, which reminded 
them of a better, purer life! How many 
fainting, wearied ones have been cheered 
and pointed to the true source of comfort! 
How many hardened hearts may have been 
checked and held back from evil by their 
gentle might! 

A very profane man was observed to 
bridle his tongue completely when his little 
daughter entered the room. On being 
asked the reason, he answered in substance 
that when his little girl came about and 





sang her little hymns she learned in Sab- 
bath-school, he could never bear to swear 
in her presence. 

Teach the children the best, most stirring 
music, and encourage them to sing it 
through the week as well as at the school. 
Thus you may extend your influence far | 
beyond the bound of the little Sunday- 
school room, and who can conceive what 
the harvest may be ? 


EO ——— 
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SOWING. 
[4 Paraphrase, by Robert Morris, LL.D.) 


He that hath ears to hear 
May listen now, 
While I shall tell, in mystic words indeed, 
Of a good husbandman who took his seed 
And went to sow. 


Some by the wayside fell ;— 
On breezes borne 
The fowls of heaven flew down, a greedy train, 
And snatched, with hasty appetite, the grain, 
Till all was gone. 


Some fell among the thorns, 
A fertile soil, 
But ere the grain could raise its timid head, 
The accursed weeds luxuriantly o’erspread, 
And choked them all, 


Some fell among the rocks; 
And greenly soon 
They sprouted as for harvest, strong and fair; 
But when the summer-sun shone hotly there, 
They wilted down. 


But some in the good ground,— 
God’s precious mould,— 
Where sun, breeze, dew and showers apportioned 
well: 
And in THE HARVEST, smiling swains did tell 
One hundred-fold! 


> o  ——------ 


HOW TO GET JOY. 


HERE was a crystal, once, in a rock, 

which had conveyed to it the knowl- 
edge of the beauty of the outward world; 
and it prayed silently to the god of minerals 
that it would let it out, that it might see all 
this beauty. So the god sent a mineralo- 
gist, one day, with a hammer, who, sus- 
pecting what was in the rock, commenced 
beating it, and broke one part off, and then 
another, and another. And by-and-by the 
crystal began to be seen. And then, with 
a chisel the man began to cut the rock 
right and left. And the crystal, being 
somewhat bruised, and much crowded, and 
greatly terrified, cried out, ‘‘I asked for 
deliverance, and not for this harsh treat- 
ment and thiscruelty.’”’? Isthere any other 
way to get a crystal out of the middle of a 
rock but to break the rock in pieces? 

There are men praying that God would 
give them joy; and he takes hold of them, 
and begins to break off the environments 
and besetments by which they are con- 
fined—false pleasures, false joys, false am- 
bitions, and false attachments—giving 
strong blows on this side, bearing heavily 
on that side, and in ten thousand ways 
doing violence to their natural feelings; 
and they cry out, ‘‘ Hast thou become alto- 
gether my enemy? Art thou against me?” 
If they would listen to the reply of the 








Spirit of God, they would hear him say, 


ae 


“Did you not want joy? And how can 
joy come but by bringing out the Christ 
thatisin you? And how can the Christ that 
isin you be brought out if you will not suffer 
the things that are necessary to bring it 
out?’’ You must learn howto be joyful 
under care ; how to be joyful under shame ; 
and how to be joyful under contempt. You 
must learn how to be cast out and yet be 
more than your circumstances. You must 
learn how to stand by the side of God, and 
say, ‘‘ Though all the world were against 
thee, dear Jesus, thou and I are mightier 
than they ;”’ and then there will be perfect 
joy that will be like summer at the equator, 
that knows no frost, and no winter.— 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, in Plymouth 
Pulpit. 
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ENTER INTO THY CLOSET. 


BY MRS. M,. E. SANGSTER. 

ECRET prayer is enjoined upon us by 
our Saviour as a duty, andasa precious 
privilege. Enter into thy closet, and shut 
to thy door, he tells us. He himself was 
wont to go alone to desert places, to solemn 
crypts of the rock, to the shadows of Geth- 
semane, to spend hour after hour in com- 
munion with God. If the sinless thus 
found prayer a necessity, how should the 
sinful, the burdened, the wayward turn 
to it, in their hours of sadness and anxiety. 
If the great Teacher prayed, shall the dis- 
ciples forget prayer? And yet, how often 
we abridge our hours of secret devotion. 
How many are the minutes we give to our 
homes, our friends, to domestic cares, to 
study, to society! how few and far be- 
tween are the minutes we spend in our 
closets, alone with God! Yet no Christian 
can be happy, can be at peace, can make 
any real progress in the way, who does not 
often have communion with God. No 
teacher can be so truly useful and success- 
ful, as he whose preparation for his class is 

always a closet preparation. 

Christ’s most eminent followers have 
usually been those who loved to pray. Of 
Susannah, mother of the Wesleys, who 
flashed like light upon the cold inert reli- 
gious life of England, we read that she not 
only prayed much, but was in the habit of 
taking each of her many children, one by 
one alone, and praying with and for them. 
‘¢On such an evening,’’ she says in effect, 
‘‘T had much serious talk with Jackey.” 
Jackey was John Wesley, the reformer, for 
he merits that grand title, as fully as does 
Luther or Calvin. 

Payson, whose success in Portland was 
so wonderful, whose whole career was & 
blessing from God, was often in prayer. 
Judson gave himself often to fasting and to 
the joy of secret prayer. Chalmers wrestled 
with God. The sainted McCheyne found 
rest and great joy and strength in hours of 
prayer. 

Can we, realizing the immense impor- 
tance of our work, ask too often for aid 
from above. ‘Ask and ye shall receive?” 
is a promise that bears the sign manual of 
the King. Let us pray believing! Let us 
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pray from full hearts? Let us expe:t to be 
heard—when we importune the Father who 
loves to bestow good gifts upcen his chil- 
dren. 
“There is a place where Jesus sheds 
The oil of gladness on Yur heads ; 
A place than all besides More sweet: 
It is the blood bousht mercy seat!” 


> 
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THE TEACHER’S DRESS. 


LADY who was one of the most suc- 
cessful Sabbath-school teachers I ever 
knew, was most particular about the plain- 
ness as well as the extreme neatness of her 
attire. And this is not the slight matter 
many may suppose. The directions of 
Paul on the subject of ‘‘ plaiting the hair, 
and wearing of gold and putting on of ap- 
parel,’’ are well worthy of being pondered 
in these days of frivolity and extravagance. 
Did we ever know a teacher who was suc- 
cessful in winning souls, who followed the 
extreme of fashion in this respect? The 
eyes of young girls will be sure to wander 
away from the text to the teacher’s elabo- 
rately prepared wardrobe. Young minds 
will be busy taking notes of curiously trim- 
med garments, and dashing hats, and alas, 
too many young hearts will be incited to 
covet these, to them, unattainable adorn- 
ings. 

The teacher of a class of poor street chil- 
dren was worried with their inattention 
and carelessness, until the bright eyes of 
one little girl quite encouraged her heart. 
She proceeded with more animation to ex- 
plain the lesson, trusting that the good seed 
would find lodgment in at least one heart. 
How was she disappointed, and rebuked 
also, when the bright eyes looked upin her 
face, and the little fingers touched a brace- 
let, as she said: 

‘‘Teacher, are them threaded on ’lastic?’’ 

These bracelets did not appear at Sunday- 
school again. Wherever elaborate dressing 
is in place, it certainly is not in the Sun- 
day-school. May we not see here one rea- 
son of ill success in the great work for which 
all teaching is designed? Does not the 
teacher unsay by example much that she 
tries to impress by precept? J, BD. 1, 
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“WHITE FOLKS SENT ME.” 
ALKING quickly down the street 
one afternoon lately, I heard a little 
pair of feet pattering along fast, as though 
their owner was trying to keep up with 
me. I looked down, and at my side was a 
sturdy little figure bareheaded, barefooted, 
and perhaps five years of age. The shining 
face was coal black, but my smile called an 
answering smile to it, revealing teeth that 
were white as pearls. 
‘* Where are you going ?”’ said I. 
‘*T’m going after our coffee-pot,’’ replied 
the child. 
‘* Why, can such a little thing be trusted 
to go upon an errand ?”’ 
“*T does all my errands right, lady,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘and, sometimes I totes up a 
little basket from market.”’ 





This was said with quite an air, and the 
child was gratified by my surprise. 

“You work for your mother of course, 
when you go down town?”’ 

‘White folks sent me!’ said the mite, 
drawing herself up with dignity. 


The little incident was suggestive. Here 
was a tiny child, one of the lowliest among 
the lowly, who was cheerfully and brightly 
doing with her might, whatever came to 
herhand. Tripping along after the coffee- 
pot, ‘‘ toting’? her basket, doing errands 
‘‘right.’? Is there not a lesson in this for 
some older people, who find the day’s bur- 
dens sometimes hard to bear? Then the 
expression ‘‘ White folks sent me;’’ show- 
ing that as white folks were the most honor- 
able she knew anything about, she felt that 
she derived added importance from the 
fact of being their servant. 

Servants of the great Master, let us not 
despise the lesson for us here! 

VIRGINIA 


et 


A PRAYER. 


O my Father! 
Take me, 
Make me 
Pure and holy, all Thine own; 
May each changing moment find me 
At Thy foot-stool, 
Near Thy throne. 





O my Saviour! 
Cleanse me, 
Fill me 
With Thy precious love divine; 
May no earthly idol lure me 
From the sacred 
Cross of 'rhine. 


Holy Spirit! 
Woo me, 
Win me 
By Thy gentle cords of love; 
Guide me, guard me safely, lead me 
To my heavenly 
Home above. 





oe 


THE GOCD OLD TIMES. 


igen days when women whirled the spin- 
ning-wheel and plied the loom in this 
country are not quite forgotten yet. When 
these lands were new, before pianos and 
organs were common in the parlor, there 
was a music of winter evenings, when the 
wood fire roared and the spindle hummed, 
and the happy mothers, spinning, sung 
their children into the paradise of dreams. 
This is an ancestral honor that many 
dainty dandies and befashioned maidens 
now would fain disown! Indeed, there 
are here and there in American society 
persons who wear nothing but imported 
fabrics and fanciful fixtures every day, who 
move in the rustle of silk and satin only, 
whose school-day garments were spun and 
woven, cut and stitched, by askillful moth- 
er’s fingers. The times have changed. But, 
after all, there never shall be painted a 
more beautiful picture than that of the by- 
gone days, when the flax-fields, bordered 
round by heavy forest green, waved in pur- 
ple bloom and webs of linen bleached white 
as suow upon the meadow grass! The whir 
of the fliers and the spool when the downy 
flax from the distaff and the velvety rolls 





of wool from the yielding hand were drawn 
out in threads and wound away, and the 
beat-beat of the busy loom made as charm- 
ing sound to the souls of our fathers and 
mothers as the tones of piano and guitar to 
their fastidious children and children’s 
children now. Yes, the times have 
changed; but whether to., ard or from the 
Eden joys, let him who considers and dis- 
covers tell! Still, the health and bliss of 
honest work are very sure.— Workday 
Christianity, by Alexander Clark. 
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THE HEATHEN AT HOME. 


BY MRS, J. E, MCCONAUGHY. 


AX old cartoon of Punch, represents a 

tall, maidenly lady, personating Chris- 
tian Benevolence, looking through a tele- 
scope at the far off sons of Africa seated 
upon the shore, and sending off to them 
shiploads of Bibles aud religious publica- 
tions. Creeping up and touching the hem 
of her garment, is a dusky, tattered child 
of the streets, who says, ‘‘ Ma’am, a’n’t I 
dark and dirty enough ?” 

This is only the old slander of the world 
over again. We are said to be very busy 
and liberal in trying to enlighten the far- 
off heathen, while we neglect those at our 
doors. How far this is from the truth the 
thousands of mission Sunday-schools in the 
darkest corners of our great cities abund- 
antly testifies. It is the self-denial of our 
noble Sunday-school and Mission day- 
school teachers which is doing a work for 
the city Arab, which Punch or even 
‘Christmas Carols’? never can make an 
approach to, which they never even at- 
tempt. Those who find fault with the 
work abroad are those who do least for it 
at home. Who ever knew an earnest 
worker and liberal giver complain because 
a good work was extended? Who did not 
rather rejoice to see it carried as far as men 
and means could be found to take it? The 
humblest teacher who goes to his work 
with a warm heart of love and faith in the 
Lord Jesus, is doing a thousand fold more 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
those poor heathen at home, than the whole 
staff of writers and cartoon makers for such 
works as Punch, or the whole array of wri- 
ters who sneer at religion and make kind- 
ness to the poor consist only in furnishing 
them with good dinners and abundant 
amusement. 

It is of put little moment that we are 
judged of man’s judgment. We know that 
God notes all impartially, and that not 
even the smallest service shall lose its re- 
ward. 








— OO 

WuHaAT WovuLp You Do?—A little Chi- 
nese girl, member of a Sunday-school class, 
was asked, with the rest, ‘‘ Were you sure 
of dying to-morrow, what would you do to- 
day?’’ The first who replied said she would 
be getting her grave ready, which is a very 
important business among the Chinese; 
but this dear child answered, with a reso- 
lute countenance, ‘‘Z would believe strongly 
in Jesus,” 
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Publishers’ Dotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Youth’s Temperance Banner.—This beau- 
tiful little illustrated monthly for children and 
youth contains a variety of interesting and ex- 
cellent articles calculated to encourage and 
lead them in the path of sobriety, righteous- 
ness, and truth. It is earnestly recommended 
by good men and women everywhere, that 
children, in their earliest years, be taught 
to shun every intoxicating drink. The intro- 
duction of the Temperance Banner into all our 
Sunday-schools would be a good movement, 
and have a tendency to form correct princi- 
ples in the minds of the young. Subscriptions 
received at the office of The Sunday-School 
Times. Sample copy free on receipt of a 
stamp for postage. 

Unsolicited Testimony.—OsBoRN’s Great 
Map of Palestine seems to be the acknowledged 
standard wherever a large Wall Map is needed 
for Sabbath-schools, lecture-rooms, or col- 
leges. Prof. Diehl, the eminent Oriental tra- 
veller and interesting lecturer, voluntarily 
offers the following testimony : 


J. 0. GARRIGUES & Co.—Gentlemen: I wish to 
express to you my gratification and entire satis- 
faction in the use of your very excellent, beautiful, 
and accurate Map of Palestine, in illustrating my 
lectures. I have carefully examined all maps of 
the Holy Land published in this country and Eu- 
rope, both before and since visiting Palestine and 
Syria, and have found no other map so large, 
so complete, and so thoroughly correct in all its 
details. No pulpit, Sunday-school, or lecture- 
room should be without it, for the intelligent study 
of Bible geography, history,and topography. Itis 
the cheapest Wall Map of Palestine in the world, 
when its size, clearness, beauty, and accuracy of 
detail are taken intoconsideration. Icommend it 
most earnestly to all who wish to study and un- 
derstand correctly the features of the land of the 
patriarchs, prophets, and Jesus Christ, with their 
walks and homes on earth. 


Fraternally yours, I. S. DIEHL, 


A pamphlet, giving full description of the 
map, sent to any address on application. 
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LIGHTLY-SPOKEN WORDS. 


BY MRS. C. E, K. DAVIS. 


HE sermon was a solemn one, and Ma- 

bel Tilton had for the first time in her 

life listened with close attention. She left 

the church feeling, as she had never felt 

before, her need of a personal interest in 
religion, and determined to seek Christ. 

In the vestibule she met a young friend 
who had recently united with the church, 
and she longed to speak to her of the new 
desire that she felt. They went down the 
steps together, and walked slowly along 
the pleasant street. Mabel was trying to 
frame her thoughts into suitable words, 
when her companion said carelessly : 


** What a queer looking minister we had 
to-day! I could scarcely keep from laugh- 
ing the whole time he was preaching. Did 
you notice that wart on the tip of his nose? 
and his neck-tie kept slipping around until 
the bow was precisely under his right ear. 
I never saw such an awkward minister in 
our pulpit before.”’ 

“I didn’t notice anything peculiar about 





him,’’ said Mabel. 
ed a good sermon.”’ 

‘*Tt seemed very dull to me, but I confess 
I was so much absorbed in the fate of that 
neck-tie, that I didn’t listen very atten- 
tively. Isn’t that Annie Franklin across 
the way ?”’ 

‘*'Yes, and her cousin, Frank Ormond.’’ 


‘*The one who is at West Point? Isn’t 
he splendid? and doesn’t Annie look as 
though she were the observed of all obser- 
vers? She has on thesame muslin that she 
wore four years ago, and her hat is as old 
as the poles. I wonder if he is going to 
stay here, or if he has only come to spend 
Sunday?’’ 

‘*T don’t know I am sure,’’ said Mabel. 

‘*T think I will cross and speak to them; 
won’t you come too?”’ 

** No, thank you, Fanny.”’ 

‘* How sober you are, Mabel. Good-bye. 
I’ll see you at church this afternoon,’’ and 
with a smile, the careless girl tripped across 
the street, leaving her friend to go on her 
way alone. 

At home Mabel heard the sermon criti- 
cised by her father and mother, both pro- 
fessing Christians, and her brothers and 
sisters were allowed to comment, unre- 
proved on the peculiarities of the preacher. 


By the time the bell rang for afternoon 
service, theimpressions of the morning had 
vanished, and Mabel, with Harper’s Maga- 
zine in her hand, declared her intention to 
remain at home. 

‘*T wouldn’t, dear,’’ said Mrs. Tilton. 
‘‘T like to have your children all at church 
when you are well, and really you have no 
excuse for not going to-day.”’ 

But Mabel pleaded a headache, and 
throwing herself upon the lounge, was soon 
lost in the pages of an interesting story. 
Little thought Fanny Arlington, as she 
looked in vain across the church for her 
friend, that the seat was vacant ‘through 
any influence of hers. She even said to 
herself, ‘‘ What a pity that Mabel is nota 
Christian! I wonder how she can stay 
away from church as much as she does!’ 

This is by no means an exceptional inci- 
dent. How often serious impressions are 
dissipated from the mind of the uncon- 
verted, by the careless remarks of the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ, it would aston- 
ish us to know. How many, wavering 
at the very door of heaven, are turned 
away by the smile, the gesture, the light 
word of those who should be watching for 
their souls with earnest ‘prayer and love, 
only eternity will disclose. 

Young Christian! set a guard over your 
lips, lest you utter words that shall be the 
undoing of your friend. 

Beneath the gay exterior an aching heart 
may be longing for a word from you—an 
invitation to seek the Lord whom you have 
found to be precious. As you love him, as 
you would show your loyalty to him, never 
neglect to speak it from dread of ridicule, or 
from fear of giving offence. But above all 
things watch that you lead no one astray 
by the dangerous influence of a lightly 
spoken, careless word. 


“*T thought he preach- 








GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS, 


BY PERKIOMEN, 


eae up the fragments of good coun- 

sel. Silly men look for the philoso- 
pher’sstone, or the alchemist’ssecret. They 
look, and die looking, but never find it. 
Such a royal road to wisdom was never 
opened. Knowledge does not come like a 
flood. “A flood of light’ is only fancy, 
remember. Little by little we learn to 
know, as we learn everything else. We 
are taught by our superiors constantly, but 
only by degrees. Our parents tell us much 
—every hour in the day, for many years 
have they been giving us the sweetest par- 
cels of good advice. How much has our 
good father already told us? And our 
mother? Our teachers? Our pastors? 
What have we not already gained from 
books? From the useful family-sheets ? 
They did up their precious goods in little 
bundles though. What has become of most 
ofthem? Ofall of them, with many? Be- 
cause their counsels were not of mammoth 
size and striking import, we counted all 
cheap and common, and suffered them to 
go last. 

A certain mother whom we buried lately, 
told her children this little good thing— 
‘*Don’t forget to pray!’’ Over her grave, 
one of the daughters felt the weight of wis- 
dom contained therein and proved it afresh. 
Of many such little seeds of good counsel, 
may it besaid: ‘‘ Excepta grain of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.’”? Would that it could be predicted 
of all. But who does not know, that there 
are fragments of good counsel enough lost, 
to save an entire household and congrega- 
tion? The continual dropping wears the 
stone away, but the momentary distillings 
upon the heart of man seem to harden it 
only. Is there anything harder than the 
human heart? 

Treasure up the fragments of Grace. God 
does not pour a whole heaven full of Grace 
into any of us, tosanctify and build us into 
Saints, as lightning strikes us. Growth, 
all life wants. The life of Jesus in the soul 
grows like Jesus himself did—“‘ in wisdom 
and in stature and in favor with God and 
man.’’ All plants, whether of Grace or 
Nature, increaseslowly. The digging about, 
the enriching, the watering and the sun- 
shine must be continued. The overtures of 
the Holy Spirit are continual. Neglect 
‘the line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept; here a little and there a little,’”’ and 
heaven is lost at last. 

By praying, at least, three times a day, 
you send twenty-one petitions to God per 
week; one thousand and more, a year—so 
too with your church attendance; with the 
sacraments and all the other means of sal- 
vation. It isa serious thing, thusto waste 
the goodness of God. Men lose their souls 
by just such a waste of crumbs. If Jesus 
did not wish to see the fragments of bread 
lie loosely over the grass-plot, will it not 
grieve his heart to see you despise the 
crumbs of the bread of life? No soul is 
spoiled in a day, or by one act; nor is a 
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soul redeemed and rendered meet for the 
company of Saints by one, two orthree out- 
pourings of Grace. It is by leakage that 
most barrels become empty and go to waste. 
It is by this constant undervaluing of frag- 
ments in God’s Kingdom, that men miss 
heaven. 

We can do but little, at most; bué we can 
do that little constantly. Little by little 
does God elevate.us to himself. He calls 
daily, weekly, yearly. Neglect one call 
after another, and we become reprobates. 
A mason builds the wall, stone by stone. 
And just so are saints built. God knows 
this, and therefore accommodates himself 
to our condition by affording us opportu- 
nity and material, as we need them. I 
have heard of the ‘‘ droppings of the sanc- 
tuary,’’? and so have we all. But is there 
such a thingas a flooding of the sanctuary ? 
Save the drops then, and you will have 
caught up and drunk in all the distillations 
of Grace. 

A white man once complained to an In- 
Gian ofa want of time. ‘‘Why,’’ said the 
red man, ‘‘ have you not all the time there 
is?’”? The pale face became flushed and 
confessed that he had learned something 
from his companion. We too can learn 
that time is given to us all—all the time 
there is. But it is given tous, just as every- 
thing else is measured out for us—in frag- 
ments. To take cate of the fragments—to 
gather them up—is to be sure of filling 
our twelve baskets sooner or later.— The 
Guardian. 
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CHILDREN’S MISTAKES. 


S¢TFYEACHER,” said an infant-scholar who 

had lingered after the Sunday-school 
was dismissed, and was watching that lady as 
she put away her books, cards and missionary 
box; ‘‘ teacher, are you very rich?” ‘Why 
do you ask that, Willie?” ‘ Because I give 
you so many pennies.’’ Another child, whom 
a lady had taken to bring up, asked her every 
Sunday morning for a penny to take to her 
class, 
asked her mistress, wishing to know what 
missionary field was before the children. 
“Oh, they are to pay Miss Annie for teaching 
us.’”? Yet both these teachers were in the ha- 
bit of telling the little ones for what their mo- 
ney was contributed. But they were young 
workers in this part of the vineyard, and had 
not learned the volatility of the childish mind. 
Children want striking thoughts and very 
plain words, such as the good minister used 
who told them to think of the missionary 
horse their money bad bought, trotting over 
the plains of Kansas, and the bell they had 
helped to put up, ringing out in those distant 
wilds to call the boys and girls to their Sun- 
day-school. 

The teachers of the infant department find 
it often difficult to get the words of familiar 
hymns properly into the minds of their 
charge. The most curious blunders are con- 
stantly occurring. One set of children long 
insisted on singing a line of the ‘‘ Happy 
Land’—“ Where saints and glory stand,” in- 
stead of ‘‘saints in glory ;” and again, ‘‘ Wor- 
thy is our Saviour’s King,” not understanding 
that ‘* Saviour-King”’ was the title of the Lord 
Jesus. One of our contemporaries tells of a 
little girl, who came home singing with ear- 


“What is done with the pennies?’ . 


nestness, “I’m glad I’m in this saw-mill,” 
instead of ‘“‘in this army.’’ It may be doubted 
whether the words “I’m glad I’min thisarmy,” 
convey to the children the idea intended, espe- 
cially when, as in our version, joined with 
“ll battle for the school.” We are glad to 


“Tll battle for the right.” ‘Battle for the 
school’’ indeed! what kind of teaching is that? 
The plain English of it must be, fight! A 
bright little girl of five years, nearly related 
to the writer, came home one day from the 
infant-class, and began to strike her younger 
brother and sister. To her mother’s astonish- 
ment, she said, when reproved, ‘I must fight 
if I want to be a little Christian. That’s what 
the teacher told us.”’ 

A very little boy who attended a kindergar- 
ten, and was very fond of the lessons on Natu- 
ral History, broke forth one day at the dinner- 
table, ‘‘I want to tell you what I learned to- 
day! The teacher told us all about oysters, 
not the kind we eat, but the kind that have 
feathers on, and she said they run about in the 
sandy desert with the cantelopes.’’ It was not 
easy for the auditors to command their voices 
sufficiently to tell him that his teacher had 
been talking about ostriches and antelopes, 
After another lesson, he came home with the 
information that ‘‘most all his clothes, ’spe- 
cially his pocket handkerchief, were made of 
wax’’ (flax, no doubt.) 

A lady, with her two children, stopped to 
visit a school for the poor, in which she was 
much interested. It was almost noon, and 
the seholars were about to be dismissed. The 
teacher, wishing to please her patroness, told 
them to sing for her their new hymn; and 
they stopped, some just inside the door, one 
or two with their tingers on the latch, and 
sang. They had not been taught to give the 
words distinctly, and the visitors vainly strug- 
gled to understand the meaning. At length 
the hymn ended, and they took leave. As 
they walked on, the little boy said to his mo- 
ther, ‘‘How glad those children were to 
get out of school.”’ She asked why he thought 
so. He said, ‘‘ Because they sang, 


“*Rejoice, rejoice, the dinner time has come, 

Rejoice, rejoice, the children shall go home.’” 

The hymn was an anticipation of the mille- 
nium, and the chorus, the only part intelligi- 
ble to the mother, was, in reality, 

“Rejoice, rejoice, the promised time is coming, 

Rejoice, rejoice, the wilderness shall bloom.” 

In a Sunday-school, of which I was a mem- 
ber some years ago, a question was asked 
about Abel’s occupation. A boy replied, with 
simple gravity, ‘‘He was a sheep butcher.” 
The answer, strange as was its sound, was not 
unnatural from one who came from a locality 
where slaughter-houses abounded, and saw 
no sheep but those bought and tended fora 
few days till ready for the market. A teacher 
in the same school had a class of colored chil- 
dren. She was one day hearing them repeat 
the commandments, and paused _at the second 
to explain it more fully. She told them that 
in heathen lands people bowed down before 
idols of wood or stone, and some of them were 
made toresemble men. Here she was inter- 
rupted. ‘0, Miss D——!” said one, eagerly ; 
“TIT know what idols are! I’ve seen them 
many a time! They’ve got two in the new 
grocery store down the road.” An irresistible 
smile arose as she thought of the figures of 
two Chinese mandarins which had just been 
set up at opposite sides of the grand new store, 





to the great satisfaction of the owner. 


see some judicious person has altered this to } 
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Teachers, if you would be wise, take the 
hint from these true stories, and be sure that 
your ehildren understand the words that you 
print upon their minds, and take care, too, 
that those words are printed rightly.— Record 
of Christian Work. 


a rm oe 
USE KIND WORDS. 


Eger is a kind way of saying very se- 

vere things, and even a sharp rebuke 
may be given in gentle words. The chil- 
dren of the poor, who form the bulk of our 
Sunday scholars, are too much accustomed 
to harshness at home to be much influenced 
for good by itat school. My idea of a Sun- 
day-school is, that it is a place wherea 
child may come and find refuge from the 
sorrows, small though they be, of its daily 
life; that within its walls children should 
feel in an especial manner within the 
Saviour’s influence, because there holy 
love reigns as it did and does within his 
breast. ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,’’ the Saviour says. It is not 
‘* Bring them to me,’’ ‘‘ Make them come ;”’ 
but ‘‘ Let them come.’”’ As if he would 
say, ‘‘ They will come readily, if you hin- 
der them not.’’ Now, kind words spoken 
by the teachers of our Sunday-schools will 
draw scholars to the school, and may draw 
their hearts to Christ.— The Sunday-Schoo l 
World. 
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PHYSICIANS AND SuUNDAY-SCHOOLS.— 
Dr. S. J. Wheeler writes to the Biblical 
Recorder : ‘‘ There is no class of our breth- 
ren who can do more efficient service in the 
Sunday-school than practicing physicians. 
They ride around to visit the sick, and are 
thus brought into contact with the children 
at their homes; can pick up little strag- 
glers and turn them to Sunday-schools 
with less difficulty than many others, and 
their influence over women and children is 
greater than that of most men. Yet I have 
known brethren to make the profession or 
practice of medicine an excuse for neglect- 
ing Sunday-school. While I livedin Hert- 
ford county, a physician of largest practice 
was one of the warmest friends of Sunday- 
schools and a regular teacher of the Bible 
class. My preceptor in medicine had a 
large practice while I was under his tuition; 
it averaged $12,000 per annum; with that 
he was professor of anatomy and physiology 
in a medical college, yet he was seldom 
absent from his class in Sunday-school. 

OO 


KEEP ON TRYING. 


’*Tis no use of bewailing 
Our want of success; 
And all unavailing 
Are tears of distress. 
The soul that is cheerful 
Will struggle through all; 
But the heart that is fearful 
Is fated to fall. 





CHRIST’s LovE.—‘‘ Since my heart while 
yet tender had taken in the Saviour’s 1 ame 
with my mother’s milk, and had recei ved 
so deep an impression of it, nothing wh:ch 
was without this name, however beautiful 
and refined it might appear, could capti- 
vate me.— Augustine, 
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(Fo: Sunday, October 23, 1870.) 


TEXT.—MArTT. 8: 28-34; 9: 1; MARK 5: 
1-21; LUKE 8: 26-40. 


SUBJECT: The Gadarene Demoniacs; or, 
The Short Missionary Tour. 


MOTTO: “Go home to thy friends, and tell them 
how great things the Lord hath done for thee, 
and hath had compassion on thee.’’ 


INTRODUCTION. 


UR LORD would not confine His ministra- 
tions to one province. He crossed over to 
Perea, on the eastern shore of the lake on which 
He dwelt, that He might carry the good news thi- 
ther also. How He began His beneficent work, 
and how He was rejected of the men there we 
shall soon see. 


EXPOSITION. 


Gergesenes.—Gergesa has probably been dis- 
covered by Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 35). 
It is nowcalled Ghersa. ‘‘It is within a few rods 
of the shore, and an immense mountain rises di- 
rectly above it, in which are ancient tombs. The 
lake is so near the base of the mountain that the 
swine, rushing madly down it, could not stop, but 
would be hurried on into the water and drowned.” 
This village was about twelve miles north-west 
from Gadara, the capital of the province, which 
would be much better known to those for whom 
Luke and Mark wrote, so that they describe the 
scene as in the country of the Gadarenes. 


Two.—Matthew, familiar with the locality, gives 
the details. Mark and Luke only mention the 
most important one of these two. (See Notes and 
Illustrations, No. 1.) 


Possessed with devils.—‘‘The idea of bodily 
possession, or the indwelling of the evil spirit in 
the physical frame of the diseased, was merely the 
popular notion. The main point is that they were 
under the power of some special demoniac infiu- 
ence, or of a number of such influences (My name 
is Legion), which proceeded from real demons, 
and were so strong that the persons possessed 
identified themselves in their own minds with 
the demons. Josephus says that the demons were 
the spirits of wicked men, an opinion shared by 
some of the oldest of the fathers, Tertullian was 
the first to turn the current of opinion on this sub- 
ject, and ultimately, on the authority of Chrysos- 
tom, the old idea of the spirits of departed and lost 
men was discarded, and that of devils adopted.” 


Coming out of the tombs.—Cuttings in the 


*Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 





rock, in which wandering Arabs still lodge some- 
times during the winter season, 


Exceeding fierce, &c,—This is the worst case of 
demoniacal possession recorded in the Scriptures, 
The sin of these persons was cowardice—‘‘a cow- 
ardly surrender of a weakened and lowered con- 
sciousness to wicked influences.” 


What have we to do with thee ?—The 
mixed consciousness of the man and the demon 
speaking sometimes as man, sometimes as demon. 


Thou Son of God.—The inhabitants of the 
Spirit-world recognize the Deity in human flesh. 


To torment us.—They recognize His judicial 
authority also (John 5: 22). 


Before the time.—The appointed day of judg- 
ment. 


Come out.—He speaks to the spirits. But they 
did not want to be driven out of the country. They 
knew that the people of the land loved evil, and 
that Jesus was a moral renovator. And so they 
begged to stay, if not in the man, in the country. 


Many swine.—These unclean animals must 
have been kept by Gentiles, or by renegade Jews. 


Into the swine.—‘ They could exert no moral 
and intellectual influence, as in man; but they 
could operate through their animal and sensual na- 
tures.’’—Clark. 

This request was probably designed with thecun- 
ning of maliciousness, to put an end to the work 
of our Lord in this region, as it did. 


And perished in the sea,—The Lord who per- 
mits greater evils, permits this also (2), 


Sitting at the feet of Jesus.—The right place 
for those delivered by Him. 


Clothed and in his right mind.—Perfectly 
restored. 


They were afraid.—Those who love sin alway 
fear the presence of the supernatural. ? 5 


The whole multitade of the country— 
Partly through their own love of evil, which wish- 
ed to avoid contact with good, and partly, appa- 
rently, through the influence of the owners and 
others who feared the destruction of their property, 
and preferred the prevalence of evil over the com- 
munity, to such danger. 


Besought Him to depart from them.—So, 
often, do those who love sin, pray “Depart from 
us, for we desire not the knowledge of Thy ways.” 
(Compare Acts 24: 25.) 


And He went.—Jesus hears and answers such 
requests oftener than we think. He heals 7those 
who wish to be healed by Him. These men were 
left to be filled with their own devices. 


Prayed Him that he might be with Him. 
~—Tiis is the natural loving desire of the redeemed 
soul. Happy he who feels it. But yet personal 
enjoyment is not the highest object of the Chris- 
tian life,—not even the enjoyment of being with 
Jesus. ‘Life is the time to serve the Lord.” Hea- 
ven is the place for fullness of joy in*His presence. 


Go and tell, &c.—Sometimes Jesus forbade the 
healed to tell; now He commands it. Though He 
Himself was rejected, the p-ople might hear the 
good news willingly from the restored demoniac 
whom they knew. Especially might this be true 
of his own friends, his own family. How he may 
have obeyed this injunction Christmas Evans 
again tells us (8). 





Pablish in Decapolis.—Throughout the ten 
cities. So may, so should every one who has beon 
saved by Jesus, be a witness-bearer for Him, 


Jesus returned to His own city, Capernaum, 
where the people gladly received Him; for 
they were all waiting for Him.—He always 
comes back to those that wait in expectation of 
His coming. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1—‘In the year 1824 Lafayette visited the Uni- 
ted States, and was every where welcomed with ho- 
nors and pageants. Historians will describe this 
as a noble incident of his life, Other writers will 
relate the same visit as made, and the same honors 
as enjoyed, by two persons, namely, Lafayette and 
hisson, Will there be any contradiction between 
these two classes of writers? Will not both record 
the truth ?’’—Robinson. 


2.—Teachers may learn much from the graphic 
description of this scene by the noted Wilsh 
preacher, Christmas Evans. There can be little 
difficulty in interesting aclass by such a descrip- 
tion: 

“Methinks that one of the men who fed the hogs, 
kept a better look-out than the rest of them, and 
said, 

““* What ails the hogs? Look sharp there, boys— 
keep them in—make good useof your whips. Why 
don’t you run? Why,I declare one of them has 
goneover thecliff! There goes another. Drive them 
back.’ 

“Never was there such a running and whipping 
and hallooing; but down goes the hogs, before 
they are aware of it. One of them said, 

‘“*They are all gone!’ 

“*No, sure, not all gone into the sea!" 


“Yes, every one of them, the black hog and all! 
They are all drowned! The devil isin them! What 
shall we do now? What can we say to the own- 
ers?’ 

“<¢What can we say ?’ said another. 

“*We must tell the truth—that is all about it. 
We did our best—all that was in our power. What 
could any man do more?’ 

“So they went their way tothe city, to tell the 
masters what had happened. 

““* John, where are you going?’ exclaimed one of 
the masters. 

“‘Sir, did you know the demoniac that was 
among the tombs, there?’ 

** Demoniac among the tombs! Where did you 
leave the hogs?’ 

“¢That mad-man, sir—’ 

“*Mad-man! Why do you come home without 
the hogs ?’ 

“*That wild and furious man, sir, that mistress 
was afraid of so muc—’ 

“Why, John,I ask you a plain, simple ques- 
tion; why don’t you answer me? Where are the 
hogs ?’ 

“*That man who was possessed with the devils, 
sir—’ 

“* Why, sure enough you are crazy !—you look 
wild!—tell me your story, if you can,—let it be 
what it may.’ 

“*¢ Jesus Christ, sir, has cast out the unclean spi- 
rits, out of the demoniac; they are gone into the 
swine, and they are all drowned in the sea, for I 
saw the tail of the last one!’”’ 


~3.—‘* And while they are talking, and everybody 
having something to say, homeward goes the man. 
As soon as he comes in sight of the house, I ima- 
gine I see one of the children running in and ory- 
ing, 

“*O, mother! father is coming—he will kill us 
all!’ 

“*Children, comeall into the house,’ says the mo- 
ther. ‘Let us fasten the doors. I think there is 
no sorrow like my sorrow!’ says the broken-heart- 
ed woman, ‘Are all the windows fastened, chil- 
dren?’ 

*** Yes, mother.’ 

“* Mary, my dear, come from the window, don’t 
be standing there.’ 
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“Why, mother, I can hardly believe it is father; 
that man is well dressed.’ 

“*O, yes, my dear children, it is yourown father; 
I knew him by his walk, the momenS1 saw him.’ 

‘‘ Another child stepping to the window, says, 

“Why, mother, I never saw fatier coming home 
as he does to-day; he walks on the foot-path and 
turns round the corner of tue fence. He used to 
come towards the house as straight as a line, over 
fences, ditches and hedges; and I never saw him 
walking as slow as he does now.’ 

“In a few moments, however, he arrives at the 
door of the house, tothe great terror and conster- 
nation of all the inmates. He gently tries the 
door, and finds no admittance. He pauses a mo- 
ment, steps towards the window, and says, in a 
low, firm and melodious voice, 

“*My dear wife, if you will let me in, there is no 
danger. Iwill not hurt you. “I bring you glad 
tidings of great joy.”’ 

“The door is reluctantly opened, as it were be- 
tween joy and fear. Having deliberately seated 
himself, he says, 

“*T am come to show you what great things God 
has done for me. He loved me with an eternal 
love. He redeemed me from the curse of the law 
and the threatenings of vindictive justice. He 
saved me from the power and the dominion of sin, 
He cast out the devils out of my heart, and made 
that heart, which was a den of thieves, the temple 
of the Holy Spirit. I cannot tell you how much I 
love the Saviour. Jesus Christ is the foundation 
of my hope, the object of my faith, and the centre 
of my affections. I can venture my immortal soul 
upon Him. He is my best friend. He is altogether 
lovely—the chief among ten thousand. He is my 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and redemp- 
tion. There is enough in Him to make a poor sin- 
ner rich, and a miserable sinner happy. His flesh 
and blood is my food,—His righteousness my wed- 
ding garment—and His blood is efficacious to 
cleanse me from all my sins. Through Him I ean 
obtain eternal life; for He is the brightness of the 
Father’s glory—and the express image of His per- 
son: in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily. He deserves my highest esteem and 
my warmest gratitude. Unto Him who loved me 
with an eternal love, and washed me in His own 
blood, unto Him be the glory, dominion, and 
power, for ever and ever! For He has rescued my 
soul from hell. He has plucked me as a brand out 
ofthe burning. He took me out of the miry clay, 
and outof a horrible pit. He sei my feet upona 
rock, and established my goings, and put in my 
mouth a new song of praise and glory to Him! 
Glory to Him for ever! Glory to God in the high- 
est! Glory to God for ever and ever! Let the 
whole earth praise Him! ‘Yea, let all the people 
praise Him!’’’”’ 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


** Jesus loves me, this I know.”’ 


Repeat Psalm 103: 1-6. ‘‘ Who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases.” It was 
sin which brought disease into the world, and dis- 
ease brings death. There was no disease before 
sin came, but when sun came disease and death 
came also. (Rom. 5:12.) All have sinned, there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one. Then as we, 
too, have sinned, let us look to the Saviour, who 
is able to forgive us our sins, and heal usof our 
diseases. 


Sing: 


PRAYER.—O Lord Jesus—Thou who didst upon 
earth—have compassion upon the sinful and the 
afflicted—have mercy upon us. Give us new hearts 
—tolove Thee more—and give us minds—to serve 
the better—that Thine may be the glory—forever— 
Amen. 


Sing one verse: 
‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
Put upon the blackboard or repeat impressively: 
JESUS, A GREAT SAVIOUR, 


Is sin a little thing? No, no, Sin is not a little 
thing. It is a dreadful thing. So dreadful is 
it that God once sent a great rain to drown the 





world, because the people in it were so wicked. 
So great is it, that God cast out of heaven a great 
many angels because they did not obey Him and 
thus sinned. Soterrible is it, that God will banish 
sinners forever from His presence. He has pre- 
pared a place for them with the devil and his an- 
gels, and there shall all sinners goto dwell forever, 
unless they forsake their sinful ways and turn to 
God. It is sin that causes all the sickness and 
death. It is sin that causes all the sorrow and 
tears. Itissin which makes happy homes mise- 
rable,and brings shame into so many families, 
Then is sin a little thing? Itis small in its begin- 
ning; oh, watch it closely, and root it out, lest it 
get big. 

If sin be so great, how great, then, must be the 
One who saves us from it! Who is He? Yes, 
Jesus. Only Jesus. He who with the Father in 
the beginning made us perfect, is able to undo the 
works of Satan, and present us perfect at last in 
His likness. 


Sing: “Jesus died and paid it all.”’ 


When Jesus had explained to the multitudes on 
the shore of Gennesaret, to what the Kingdom of 
Heaven was like; and had crossed the lake, still- 
ing the tempest; He now came to the country of 
the Gadarenes. (Mark 5: 1.) Here, too, were sin- 
ners, and very great sinners, and Jesus had now 
come to preach to them, that they, too, might be 
saved. We have the account of it in God’s Word, 
and I will read it to you. (Read Mark 5: 2-8.) Ah! 
what a mad-man was this! Cutting himself with 
stones, and breaking his fetters, dwelling among 
the tombs, sothat no mancould bindhim. Yet 
he knew Jesus and worshipped Him. But he was 
not quite ready to give up his sins. Satan wanted 
him a little longer for his service. He dreaded 
having the evil cast out of him, for he was soall 
evil, he feared there would be nothing left of him. 
He was so full of sin there was scarcely place left 
for one grain of goodness. How many there are 
who goon and on in sin, because they dread the 
tearing away which must follow, if they should 
come to Christ. And they say in their hearts, 
*‘ What haveI todo with thee, Jesus, Thou Son of 
God? torment me not before my time;” and they 
go on and on in sin until all the good desires 
which they may have had are crowded out, and 
God leaves them to themselves, 


But Jesus had great compassion upon this poor 
maniac. (Read Mark 5: 9-13.) Howgreat a sinner 
this man must have been, and how precious to 
Jesus was his soul! The demons in him were Le- 
gion—so many that they entered into two thou- 
sand swine, that his soul might be freed from 
them! What was the loss of the swine to be com- 
pared to the price of his soul! Why, your soul and 
mine are so precious that Christ gave Himself to 
die for us, that they might be saved. Whatasal- 
vation is this! It is the Pearl of great price, which, 
‘“‘when a man findeth, he selleth all that he hath 
that he may buy it.” And can Jesus save us? Yes, 
for Jesus is the great Saviour. As much evil as 
the Devil can do, Jesus is greater than the Devil. 
How much madness does sin bring into the world 
—how many mad-men does itmake! And Satan 
delights in this. He is disgusted every time a sin- 
ner repents and turns to God, but the angels rejoice. 
What joy there must have been in heaven when 
this poor crazy man sat at the feet of Jesus, clothed 
and in his right mind. Did we ever thank God for ! 
having preserved to us our reason? How thankful 
we ought to be—more thankful than for His hay- 
ing given us our daily bread! And may we, like 
this poor man, ever sit at the feet of Jesuus, our | 
great Saviour, clothed and in our right mind. | 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


These questions are the same as those in the 
‘Question Paper,” which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, as a help to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson. ] 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 


1. Unto which side of the lake did Jesus now 
come? 
2. Into what country ? 





8. Who met Him on the shore? 


4, How many were there? 
5. Describe the most dreadful of these two. 
6. What did he do? 
7. What did he say? 
8. How did he know who it was? 
9. Why did he beg for mercy ? : 
10. Did Jesus answer the man or the evil spirit? 
ll. What did He say to him? 
12, Where did these demons beg permission to go? 
13. What became of the swine? 
14. What did the herdsman do? 
15. What effect did this have upon the owners and 
the people generally? 
16. Why did they wish him to depart? 
17, What did the restored demoniac ask? 
18. What did Jesus tell him to do? 
19. Why? 
20. What should every one do who has been healed 
by Jesus ? 
21, Have you been healed by Him? 
22, Do you tell others what He has done for you? 


FOR INTERMEDIATE and OLDER CLASSES. 


1, Into what country did Jesus come? 

2. Why does Matthew say “ Gergesenes,” and 
Mark and Luke “ Gadarenes?”’ 

. What kind of tombs existed in Palestine? 

. Which of the sacred writers mentions the two 
demoniacs, and which only the most noto- 
rious of them? 

5. What is said of this one? 

6. Was it the man that spoke, or the demon in 
him? 

. Were those possessed of demons always able to 
distinguish the operations of theirown minds 
from those of the demons in them? 

. How did these demons know Jesus? 

. Did they evince any doubt respecting His 
Deity ? 

10. Why did they fear torment? 

ll. Why were they unwilling to return “into the 

deep,” i. e., into the abyss of hell? 

12. When compelled to come out of the man whi- 
ther did they go? 

13, What was the effect upon the swine? 

14. What was the result of this upon the people? 

15. What did this regard for their property above 
that for the poor man show as to their state 
of mind? 

16. Do you suppose that these demons took this 
course on purpose to hinder the work of Jesus 
among these people? 

17. Who is the director of these evil spirits? 

18. Whom else does he rule? (Eph. 2: 2.) 

19. What did the restored man do? 

20. What did he ask of Jesus? 

21. Why did not Jesus grant his request? 

22. What did He tell him to do? 

23. Why? 

24. Did he do it? 

25. What did those do who were healed from sin by 
Jesus in Jerusalem, when they were scattered 
abroad? (Acts 8: 4.) 

26. Were these ministers or laymen? (Acts I1: 1.) 

27. Is it, then, the duty of every saved sinner to 
tell the good news as he has opportunity? 
(Rev. 22: 17.) 

28. Does this imply any disrespect to the official 
“Heralds” whom Jesus sends ? 

29. Were the apostles in training for the work of 
the ministry at the very time Jesus gave this 
command ? 

80. Are you telling the good news? 


em oO 
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‘““HIGHWAYING AND HeEpaiIna.’’—“T 
can’t give lots of money, and I can’t sew 
cloaks and gowns for poor children, be- 
cause I’m not rich enough, mamma. But 
I'll tell you what I can do; I can ‘high- 
way and hedge’ ’em!’’ said a bright little 
girl on her return from a child’s sermon. 
‘““What is that, my dear?’ asked her 
m ther. ‘‘ Why, it’s coaxing poor children 
and naughty children into Sunday-school. 
I can’t ’splain it to you, but I know just 
how, for the superintendent told us. And 
I’m going to do it!”’ 
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THE Lesson to be taught October 30th, 
may be found in Matthew 9: 10-17; Mark 
2: 15-22; Luke 8: 22-25; 5: 29-39. Subject: 
Levi's Feast. 

——— 

WE have received $1 for Chloe Lank- 

ton, from ‘‘ Mamie,’’ New York. 





Giving. 

N our article of last week, on missionary 

collections in Sunday-schools, we spoke 
of the duty of children in the matter of 
giving. The general duty, as incumbent on 
all men, is one that needs to be frequently 
enforced. Both as a means of promoting a 
high standard of piety on the part of the 
giver, and as a means of advancing the 
cause of true religion in the world, it is dif- 
ficult to over-estimate the value of a habit 
of enlarged and intelligent liberality. 

Giving, when done not from ostentation, 
but from a right motive, to do good, and to 
please the Lord Jesus, reacts on the heart 
of the giver. It makesa man richer. It 
increases his enjoyment of what God has 
given him, and enjoyment is the only true 
standard of wealth, a man being rich in 
proportion to what he enjoys, not in pro- 
portion to what he has. But more than 
this. Giving makes.a man better. By this 
is meant, not that it shows him to be good, 
but that it makes him good. Its direct ten- 
dency is to call forth, strengthen, and foster 
whatever good is in him, just as certainly 
and directly as does the reading of the 
Scriptures, meditation, prayer, or any other 
act of devotion. 

Giving is to be practised, therefore, 
among other reasons, because it reacts di- 
rectly on a man’sown heart. Itisa power- 
ful means of growthin grace. Thesubtlest 
and the strongest enemy of the soul is the 
loveof money. Other passionsand appetites 
die out. But this grows stronger with age. 
It is especially the vice of old men. When 
&man gives away, asking no return, that 
which he has gained by toil, and hoarded 
with care, he by that act unties one of the 
unseen cords which were gradually bind- 
ing him hand and foot. Every gift is the 
unloosing of one of those cords,—an asser- 
tion and exercise of freedom from the bon- 
dage of covetousness. 

In order, however, that giving may have 
this disciplinary effect, it is necessary that 
aman should give to such an extent as to 





feelit. If it does not oblige him to curtail 
any of his personal comforts and conveni- 
ences, as in the case of a person of wealth 
it rarely can do, it should yet be on sucha 
scale as to abridge sensibly some of his 
petted schemes of aggrandizement. It 
must lighten perceptibly his balance in 
bank, or take from him the means of some 
tempting investment. Whenever a man, 
under a conviction of higher duty, and to 
honor the Lord Jesus, uses his worldly 
means in deeds of charity to such an extent 
as to be felt by him as a check upon his 
growing desires of worldly gain, his bene- 
ficence is reacting upon his own soul. It 
cannot be otherwise while human nature 
is constituted as it now is. 

That the giving of money is connected 
with the spread of the gospel needs no de- 
monstration. Money is needed for main- 
taining the public worship of God in a de- 
cent and becoming manner. Money is 
needed for the printing and distribution of 
Bibles and of religious tracts and books, 
and for the support of the living messenger 
who is to carry the word of life to the 
dying. There is no department of Chris- 
tian activity connected with the spread of 
the gospel, which is not languishing for 
want of pecuniary means, and which could 
not be pushed forward with greatly accele- 
rated speed, if the gifts of God’s people 
were duly increased. 

The duty of spreading the gospel is bind- 
ing upon all Christians, and it binds all 
alike. The minister of the gospel is under 
no greater obligations in regard to the uni- 
versal prevalence of Christianity, than is 
the merchant, the banker, the farmer, the 
mechanic, the manufacturer, the profes- 
sional man, or the capitalist. 
are our own. We are all bought witha 
price. We areall bound to use our talents, 
of whatever kind, whether of a mental or 
material kind, in the promotion of God’s 
visible kingdom and glory. If the capitalist 
is not called upon to leave his counter to 
preach the gospel with his own voice, he 
may yet send one to preach it for him. 
Manufacturers and men in large business 
send out their agents by the score, all over 
the land, and all over the face of the earth, 
to make known the merits of their wares. 
Why should they not spend some portion 
of their acquired wealth in sending an 
agent to make known the unsearchable 
riches of Christ? The manufacturer of a 
certain medicine in the city of New York 
spends more money annually in publishing 
the claims of his nostrum than is spent by 
the American Tract Society, with the uni- 
ted offerings of many hundreds of thou- 


None of us 





sands of Christians, in publishing the 
claims of Christianity. Why should the 
children of this world be so much wiser 
than the children of light? If Christians 
had at heart the progress of Christianity, 
as they have at heart the promotion of 
their worldly interests, if they employed in 
the spread of the gospel the same energy 
and business sagacity that they employ 
in their worldly business, what an impulse 
it would give to every good work ! 

Our Saviour is the gospel gives no specific 
rule as to the amount which each one shall 
give for religious purposes. He lays down, 
however, certain principles which underlie 
the subject, and which all Christians would 
do well to ponder. First, his parable 
of the talents teaches us plainly that, so 
far as worldly goods are concerned, no one 
has anything which is absolutely his own. 
We are only stewards, charged with the 
management of an estate, the absolute 
ownership of which is in another. Se- 
condly, whatever portion of this estate we 
use for the benefit of the owner, he gra- 
ciously accepts and rewards as though it 
were a real and true gift from us to him. 
Thirdly, he makes our liberality in this re- 
spect a test of the sincerity of our disciple- 
ship. Fourthly, he plainly intimates that 
the standard of giving under the gospel 
dispensation is to be much higher than 
that of the Jewish dispensation. In the 
Jewish code, the standard was fixed,—one- 
tenth of a man’s gross income being the 
minimum of what he was required to con- 
tribute to the service of religion. Are we 
living up to these requirements? One- 
tenth of the gross incomes of the Christians 
of the United States would pay off our na- 
tional debt in five years! The Christians 
of the world have an enormous amount of 
wealth at their disposal, and this wealth, 
it is to be feared, they are not using in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Christ and of 
the first Christians. 

Giving should not be exercised spasmo- 
dically, under the influence of some spe- 
cial impulse or of some pathetic appeal. 
Begging sermons sometimes secure a large 
immediate result, but leave behind a period 
of barrenness and dearth. Instead of paid 
agents making appeals in behalf of particu- 
lar objects, pastors should habitually in- 
struct their flocks in regard to the duty of 
giving, as in regard to the duties of prayer, 
faith and repentance, and congregations 
should be organized with a view to the de- 
velopment of the grace of giving among its 
members. It is a matter in which men need 
to be taught and trained, and the Christian 
church will never come up to the full mea- 
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sure of its duty and its privileges in this 
respect, until the disciple whe fails to use 
at least one-tenth of his income in deeds of 
benevolence, shall be instinctively regarded 
by his fellow disciples with the same aver- 
sion with which we regard one who is 
guilty of embezzlement of funds belonging 
to another. A certain portion of what is in 
our hands is lodged there merely in trust, 
and we are guilty of embezzlement if we 
use it in any other way than in the service 
of the rightful owner. What that portion 
is has not been fixed by precise statute, but 
every man who bears the name of Christ 
should determine it for himself in the ex- 
ercise of a sober judgment which will bear 
the light of the last great day. 

The act of giving has in itself an educa- 
ting tendency. It leads to the grace of giv- 
ing. Hence the importance of instituting 
missionary collections in Sunday-schools, 
and of having the young systematically 
taught and trained in this matter of stated 


contributions to benevolent objects. 
eo 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
Combining Classes. 


pert a superintendent everassignan 

unprovided class to a teacher whose 
own class is present, without previously 
asking permission to do so? And again, 
Should not a teacher feel perfectly at liberty 
to say whether or not he is willing to re- 
ceive the class of an absent teacher into his 
own, upon a moment’s notice? 

In the theoretical Sunday-school, teach- 
ers are never absent from their place, or 
in the necessary exceptions that prove 
the rule they are sure to provide substitutes. 
Practically, however, it too often occurs 
that a class sits uncared for, without a 
teacher, and if the superintendent has not 
learned to have a reserve corps of teachers 
always in waiting, some expedient of com- 
bination must be resorted to. In making 
these combinations of classes, it seems but 
fair, however, that teachers should havea 
voice. This liberty makes it pleasanter for 
all concerned. We remember a case in 
point. 

A young ladies’ class was afflicted with 
an irregular teacher. In his continued ab- 
sence theclass was at last assigned, without 
notice by a single word from the superin- 
tendent, to share with the young gentle- 
men the excellent instructions of their ta- 
lented teacher, Mr. Belden. One member 
of the class, catching the expression of Mr. 
B.’s face as the direction was overheard, 
ventured to offer a demurer,—‘' Would Mr. 
Belden be quite willing to receive them?”’ 

‘That could be very soon ascertained,”’ 
was the reply. A moment’s consultation 
brought the answer, ‘‘ Mr. Belden was too 
polite to refuse.’? His face expressed no 
hearty welcome, however. Part of the 
class went doubtfully and took their place, 
the remainder sat without instruction. 





None felt pleasantly. There were good 
things and to spare in the subject of the 
lesson, and truth is not lessened by being 
shared, but there was an uncertainty as to 
welcome that detracted from the enjoy- 
ment. It is quite possible, indeed, that 
their presence was felt to be an intrusion. 

Some teachers are seriously disturbed by 
an unexpected accession of numbers. They 
have aimed, perhaps, in the preparation of 
the lesson with especial reference to indi- 
vidual cases, and the needed privacy they 
desired is invaded by the presence of stran- 
gers. 

Other teachers there are who are always 
ready to welcome the stranger, whether 
permanently or transiently. The truth 
that is being taught seems so precious to 
them and so full of interest, that the ex- 
pression of their feeling would be, ‘‘ Ay, 
come! and help us enjoy this one lesson, if 
no more. Tell us, if you have any stores of 
information that can throw more light upon 
it; give us freely both your questions and 
suggestions. Or, if you have them not, 
help us to rejoice in the beauty we have 
found here. We are glad that you are 
come.”’ 

We know such a class, and although itis 
possible that so great a degree of discipline 
may notbe secured by its teacher as in some 
other classes, yet it is a very necessary class 
in the school. It welcomes many who 
would otherwise stay away altogether, and 
in it all are made to feel at home. 


ea 





Imparting Instruction Indirectly. 


HE best way toimpart religious instruc- 
tion is not always the direct and cate- 
gorical method. Sometimes there is indif- 
ference or repugnance to Bible doctrine, as 
such. Thetruth can be instilled by askill- 
ful teacher, and it is possible for scholars to 
receive the truth when they are only con- 
scious of giving attention to the allegory or 
anecdote by which the truth is conveyed. 
The Saviour taught by parables, and some- 
times the vital truth did not appear to the 
listeners till he had fed their curiosity and 
imagination, and often before they were 
aware the hearers had received and confess- 
ed the truth. The truth was concealed 
at first, and imbibed unconsciously. 

The Rev. J. H. Vincent once tried an expe- 
riment with his little boy which illustrates 
this idea. The boy was dainty, wanted 
sweetmeats, and especially disliked plain 
bread. Mr. Vincent took a quantity of 
bread and cutit into bits, and arranged the 
pieces in a row on the plate, and called 
them a train of cars. ‘‘ Now,’ said he, 
‘my son, here is a train of cars, here is the 
engine, here is the tender, here is the bag- 
gage car, here are a number of passenger 
cars with the people inside, and, (pointing 
to the boy’s mouth,) here is the depot. 
What do you say, will you be the engineer 
and run that train into thedepot?’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
I will,” said the boy, and in a short time 
he had eaten a considerable amountof bread, 
supposing all the while that it was only a 
train of cars going intothe depot; and who 
will say that the bread was not as well di- 





—-, 


gested, and developed the boy’s growth as 
much as if it had been called bread, and 
he had been compelled to eat it? 

If dry doctrine, and otherwise unwel- 
come truth is presented in an unexpected 
and captivating manner, it will not be re- 
pelled, and before he is aware the mind of 
the listener will be impressed and imbued 
with the truth.—Suffolk County (N. Y.) 


Convention Speech. 
——_— o> 


How to Treat the New Scholars. 
BY JOHN S. HART, LL.D. 


i - Sunday-school is often called a gar- 
den. The comparison is as suggestive 
as it is beautiful. Notice the care bestowed 
by a skillful gardener upon a plant that has 
just been taken from some other soil and 
replanted in his garden. How particular 
he is tosee that the ground where he places 
it is properly prepared and just of the right 
kind; that every little rooflet and fibre 
shall come into contact with some portion 
of warm, nourishing earth; that the soil 
shall be loosened deep enough and wide 
enough to allow and invite the roots to send 
out their taps freely in whatever direction 
the nature of the plant inclined it to grow! 
How promptly he removes from the neigh- 
borhood of the young stranger any weeds 
or plants that may be likely to hinder its 
growth and prevent its forming a strong 
and healthy attachment to thesoil! With 
what wetchfulness he sees the first indica- 
tions of sickliness or drooping, watering it 
in drought and giving it his daily care and 
attention, until its every leaf and limb 
shows that it has firm possession of the soil ! 
With equal care should the teacher and 
superintendent watch and nurturethe child 
just transplanted into the Sunday-school 
garden. The new scholar requires for a 
time twice or three times the attention 
given to the others. The superintendent 
in the first place should see to it that the 
child is placed in the class best suited to its 
wants. The gardener would not planta 
rose in the same position in which he would 
putanivy. The different classes in school 
are so many garden-beds, each suited by 
the varying circumstances of sun and shade, 
light, heat, and exposure, for a particular 
kind of plant. Whenthe gardener receives 
from abroad some new and curious speci-_ 
men, he does not at once set it out into the 
first vacant piece of ground he finds, but he 
sets himself to work to study the nature of 
the plant, makes himself acquainted with 
its habits and wants, and then places it in- 
telligently where it will be most likely to 
thrive. It is no sufficient reason for the 
superintendent to place the new-comer into 
Miss Smith’s class that Miss Smith’s class 
is nearly empty and there is plenty of room 
for him there. The first duty that the su- 
perintendent owes to the new scholar is to 
get acquainted with him, to find out some- 
thing about him, before selecting for him 
his school companionship and his caretaker. 
The opportunities which the superinten- 
dent has for making this acquaintanceship 
are few. But that isonly astronger reason 
why he should use more carefully the op- 
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portunities which he has. In a well-ordered 
school, when a scholar is registered, ques- 
tions are asked as to his age, residence, the 
name and occupation of his parents, and so 
forth. All these items help the superin- 
tendent who is wide awake in forming an 
estimate as to the social circumstances 
which surround the child. He learns the 
nature of the soil from which the plant has 
been taken. A new scholar is usually in- 
troduced by some teacher or Sunday-school 
worker who has found him and visited him 
at his home, or perhaps by some one of the 
other scholars. Thesuperintendent should 
not fail in such case—which is almostevery 
case—to exhaust this additional source of 
information. He may thus tSually learn 
all about the external relations and condi- 
tion of the child. Before placing a new 
pupil into a class the superintendent needs 
to know something of his mental capacity 
and attainments ; he must, therefore, make 
an examination more or less formal. In 
nothing is there greater room for tact and 
skill than in this. Atthe idea of being ex- 
amined on admission to a Sunday-school a 
proud child becomes restive, a sensitive 
child shy and embarrassed, one overgrown 
and awkward very likely revolts or is sul- 
len. The superintendent must know how 
to examine without any appearance of an 
examination. He gets the child to reada 
little, and has a little conversation about 
what is read or about any topic that may 
be suggested, he all the while gauging the 
child’s mind. Thus, by one means and an- 
other, the superintendent endeavors to find 
out where to place the new pupil so that he 
will be under influences most congenial 
and most suited to his particular case. 

The proper placing of new scholars on 
their admission into school is one of the 
most difficult, as it is one of the most im- 
portant, functions of the superintendent’s 
office. Yet I have seen superintendents 
of no mean ability in other respects who in 
this matter were utterly deficient, who on 
receiving a new pupil seemed to think their 
only business was to fill up certain classes 
that had become small and weak; and I 
have not been surprised in such cases to 
notice that, however great the number of 
new recruits, the school never seemed to 
make any permanent growth. I have 
known schools in which there was an ave- 
rage of four or five newscholars every Sun- 
day, and yet at the end of the season the 
general attendance was no greater than at 
the beginning. It was pouring water into 
asieve. The new plants had been put into 
uncongenial soil, and after a brief and sickly 
growth had died out. Such is the history 
of a great deal of the missionary work that 
is done to extend the benefits of the Sun- 
day-school. 

Having selected a class and a teacher ac- 
cording to the best judgment he could form 
of the case, the superintendent should then 
in all cases communicate privately to the 
teacher all the information obtained in re- 
gard tothe child. Without this knowledge 
the teacher may make mistakes still more 
mischievous than those of the superinten- 
dent. In acting upon this knowledge, andin 





attempting to get upon a more intimate and 
confidential footing with the stranger, the 
teacher should not rush upon him with 
sudden and overpowering attention, as is 
the manner of some. A child is to be ap- 
proached very much as you would approach 
a horse—quietly, and by giving it opportu- 
nity for observation. Of course you will 
speak to the child when introduced, and 
show him some little civility. But to press 
your attentions upon him, so as to make 
him the continued centre of observation, 
is embarrassing, and leads him to be re- 
served. Better let the exercises of the class 
run on in their accustomed course until the 
scene becomes familiar to him and he be- 
gins to feel a little at home, and to feel an 
interest in what is going on, before you 
question him much personally. A mo- 
ment’s conversation with him at the close 
of the school, after the other scholars are 
dismissed, will often be of service. Nothing 
is of so much importance, however, in set- 
ting the teacher upon the right footing 
with a new scholar, as visiting him at his 
own home. This visit should be made by 
the teacher the very first week, if possible, 
after a child is introduced. Such a visit is 
an act of kindness that is always appre- 
ciated. It places you at once in your right 
relation to him as a friend and acquaint- 
ance, and enables you in the class to ac- 
commodate yourself to whatever is peculiar 
in him. 

Children are more influenced by each 
other than they are by their teachers, or 
those much older than themselves. The 
companionship selected for the new scholar 
is therefore a most important item. It is 
in fact the soil into which the new plant is 
set. If it has been wisely chosen and the 
classmates among whom he is placed are 
congenial, he will not find much difficulty 
in getting acquainted. Yet even here, so 
important is this matter, the teacher should 
not leave it to chance. Let him see to it 
that the little stranger ceases from the very 
first day to be a stranger. Theteacher who 
has any tact at all will find opportunity, 
before the hour is over, to make him ac- 
quainted with some of his young com- 
panions, and will select for the purpose 
those that will be likely to make the most 
agreeable impression. It is very chilling 
to a young heart, on the first day of one’s 
admission to a large school, to walk home 
alone. Some teachers perhaps may think 
these things of small importance, unworthy 
of such grave consideration. Ifso, I have 
only to say, their experience has been very 
different from mine. The impression made 
upon the mind of a child on first entering a 
Sunday-school often determines the ques- 
tion of his return to it. It should be the 
study of all concerned—superintendent, 
teacher, and classmates—to make him feel 
that it is a pleasant place, where he will 
find friemgis and meet with kindness, and 
where hearts are beating in sympathy with 
his own. 


Care, in short, in the treatment of new 
scholars is quite as important as zeal in 
hunting them up.—From ‘‘ THE SUNDAY- 
ScHOOL IDEA,’ J. C. Garrigues & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
Be Simple, Direct, Practical. 


po theological terms as much as poasi- 

blein teaching. Enforce the truth more 
through Christ’s own words than through 
technical terms of the schools. Give every- 
day, practical translations of abstract duty. 
We know a boy who has a mental apprecia- 
tion of the truth. He could explain what 
he would term the ‘‘ scheme of salvation”’ 
in true orthodox language. He may al- 
ways be found ready to express his willing- 
ness to ‘‘ give himself away to the Lord,”’ 
to ‘‘ accept the offers of salvation’’ to ‘‘ close 
in with offered mercy.’”’ It is a more diffi- 
cult matter to get him to promise humbly 
in the Lord’s strength to give up the con- 
firmed habit of swearing, to induce him to 
deal justly with his school fellows, to obey 
the regulations of the school, to abandon 
the use of tobacco. Hewill hang his head, 
and cower in his corner, at these pointed 
personal requests. 

You will say that he must be a hypocrite 
by nature, a very bad boy in practice. 
Opinions differ regarding lim. His former 
teacher considered him the model boy, the 
most delightful scholar in his class. His 
lesson was always well committed. Ques- 
tions of spiritual application were always 
satisfactorily answered by him. We would 
not like to express doubts of the boy’s sin- 
cerity. The truth seems to be, that he had 
mechanically learned to accept technical 
phrases through a long course of Sunday- 
school training, without the slightest heart 
knowledge of the truths involved. Darling 
sins had sprung up and been cherished. 
Bad habits had bound him with strong 
cords. And so long as his teacher had 
smiled upon his assent to ‘‘ giving himself 
away to the Lord,’’ which formula had 
really no practical meaning in his mind, 
he supposed all was well with him. 

It is necessary to know pupils individu- 
ally. It is necessary to make personal ap- 
plications of the truth. It is necessary to 
have one’s soulimbued through prayer and 
study with something of the divine spirit 
of the Sermon on the Mount, if as teachers 
of the young we would infuse reality into 
our Sabbath efforts, and insure practical 
results in right living. 

If a scholar from love to Christ as his 
Saviour can be induced to do one right 
thing, or leave off one wrong habit, more 
is gained than by his verbal assent to all 
the theological terms the preacher uses. It 
is lamentable that teachers possess in many 
instances so little knowledge of their scho- 
lars’ real life and every-day habits. The 
ignorance in this direction unfits them to 
use that directness in instruction which is 
indispensable. Teachers must be able to 
know through sympathy, which cannot be 
theirs except by a personal knowledge, how 
a boy or a girl feels and acts in daily life. 
They must know what particular evils and 
temptations are gaining ascendancy. They 
must study the weak as well as strong 
points of their scholars, 

Where this personal acquaintance and 
study are impossible the direct blessed 
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teachings of our Lord, given in their purity 
and simplicity, cannot indeed fail to reach 
‘‘the common human heart,’’ that under 
all varieties of character beats the same. 
But let it be in simplicity that the truth is 
given. Do not mar it with words of man’s 
coining. Use terse, clear, direct language, 
revealing the duty of the hour and making 
clear the manner of its performance. It is 
difficult, but it is always worth the effort to 
be simple, direct and practical in Sunday- 
schoo} instruction. 


sa <> —— 


Enthusiasm in Teaching. 
BY B. F, CRARY, D. D. 


| iy is not well for any man to attempt to 
teach what he does not know. To know 
the lessons of the gospels requires more than 
to commit them to memory, more than the 
reading of the commentaries. One may 
compare Scripture with Scripture, and 
study the lesson well, and thoroughly un- 
derstand all the historical facts, geographi- 
calallusionsand theinterpretation of words, 
and yet not be able to teach the lesson, be- 
cause he does not feelit. It is just so in 
teaching the classics and the sciences. 
Some men are dull, prosy, icy in all their 
attempts at teaching. Such a man may be 
a good scholar, but he never can be a suc- 
cessful teacher. We have known men who 
imparted a genial glow over a lesson in 
chemistry or mathematics, and others who 
would go to sleep over the richest revela- 
tions of poetry and philosophy. We al- 
ways dreaded a teacher who came to his 
class armed with ponderous commentaries, 
and who regularly fired off volumes of 
theology at his class. 

The place for a commentary is not the 
class room, but the private study. 

The way to use itsillustrationsis to learn 
them, digest them, and then talk them into 
the hearts of your class in your own lan- 
guage. 


‘* What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell.” 


We do not tell a story well until we ap- 
preciate it. We have known men who 
would attempt to tell a funny story, but 
would forget the very point that was laugha- 
ble, and so let the hearers down below the 
freezing point instead of exciting warmth 
and pleasure. 

Men who teach should know the story 
they are about to tell. 

We sing, 


‘Tell me the old, old story ;” 


but if one does not know the story and feel 
its heavenly glow he can not tell it. We 
have heard men attempt to tell the stories 
which John B. Gough sometimes relates; 
but the rendering they gave made them 
insipid, while with Gough’s telling they 
would overwhelm us with emotion. 

There is something very discouraging in 
the discovery that your teacher does not 
know the lesson, and next to that is the 
fact that he does not feel it. 

One may speak to a class in the stately 
rhetoric of Dr. Johnson, and tell them the 
story of Jesus in faultless words, but unless 





the peculiar warmth of a loving Christian 
heart gives wings to words they do but 
little good. 

When a class is filled with enthusiasm 
time flies as they recite; when dullness 
marks the hour it seems very long. 

Riding home on the street cars we some- 
times fall in with a warm-hearted friend 
and become so interested in his conversa- 
tion that we scarcely mark the passage of 
time until we see our stopping place. Under 
other circumstances the journey seems long 
and wearisome. Behold how deep an in- 
terest one teacher excites, how littleanother 
near by! One has piety, zeal, enthusiasm ; 
the other learning. One moves, inflames 
and interests his class; the other bores 
them. Enthusiasm is not exactly what we 
want, for some great zealots are also intol- 
erable bores. The Sunday-school teacher 
must have intelligence and piety as well as 
zeal. What a wonderful difference between 
the eloquent, moral discourses of Blair and 
the fervid appeals of Harlan Page. We 
need in the Sunday-school the holy, well- 
tempered zeal of a soul in communion with 
God, and an earnest love of study. 

When the true and successful teacher 
comes to his class he is impressed with the 
importance of the lesson and the necessity 
of making it effective. It is in his heart 
and mind; he has pondered its mighty 
tmiths and studied the far-reaching conse- 
quences of rejecting them. He comes to 
his class to plead like an attorney before a 
jury, to plead for souls, to open up lessons 
of priceless value. He has no commentary, 
no book, but the Bible. He must put these 
truths in the minds of his scholars first of 
all. He does this by skillful questions and 
apt illustrations; and then, directly ap- 
pealing to the heart, he draws from a rich 
experience until every soul feels, and one 
can see the rapt attention of the class and 
the great power of the teacher. 

Every eye tells the story, and you may 
be assured that the lesson will never be for- 
gotten. 

To teach the facts of Christ’s life and the 
truths of his gospel one must go with Jesus, 
and learn of him. 

What a story John or Mary Magdalene 
could tell about Jesus! One who has felt 
the joys of pardon and experienced the ful- 
fillment of the promises can tell this story 
better than one who has only read the his- 
tory. 

When a teacher goes to his class from his 
closet, from the presence of Christ, he will 
be able better to tell the story of Christ. 
Words aglow with divine love will fall 
from his lips, and will fly like winged 
arrows to the hearts of those who hear. 
We have seen such teachers, but are sad to 
know that they are scarce. They might be 
increased if those who have been converted 
would only pay the cost of becoming good 
teachers. What they must do may be stated 
thus: 

1. They must understand the lesson. 
This requires hard study and neeessary 
helps, such as dictionaries and commenta- 
ries. 

2. They must feel the lesson, and this 





implies piety—that is, faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ as a present Saviour. 

8. They must love the children whom 
they teach. Love begets love. No teacher 
can be successful who does not love his 
pupils. 

4. They must be able to tell in their own 
language, from a full heart, the thoughts 
they wish to impart. 

Talk of those divine words right to the 
hearts of the scholars and leave them under 
the hallowed impression of the lesson from 
God’s Word. What you wish to do is to 
make this lesson an effective agent in the 
salvation of your scholars. Put it into their 
minds and hearts, praying that God’s Spirit 
may cause it to bring forth fruit, for God 
always gives the increase. * 

Yes, God gives the increase, the blessing, 
even life forever riore. 

“But after all those duties I have done, 
Must I, in point of merit, them disown, 


And trust for heaven through Jesus’ blood alome? 
THROUGH JESUS’ BLOOD ALONE!” 


—The American Sunday-School Worker. 


1 








For The Sunday-School Times, 


The Religious Movement in Mexico. 


[We cheerfully give place to the appeal below. 
It seems to us to have aclaim upon the missionary 
spirit which so largely exists and which all desire 
to see well and healthfully exercised in our Sab- 
bath-schools. The causeiscertainly a worthy one.] 


HE remarkable results and rapid exten- 
sion of the religious movement in the 
Mexican capital and its vicinity, call for im- 
mediate and generous aid from American 
Christians. Thirty congregations have been 
organized. Their worship consists in reading 
the Word of God with simple exposition of its 
essential truths, in fervent prayer and singing. 
Accepted hymns of our American churches 
have been translated and printed by mission- 
ary agents in the city of Mexieo. From the 
same press, sent from this city for the purpose, 
a large selection of pamphlet Tracts, translated 
by the same agents, have been issued. These 
hymns and tracts, to the number of a hundred 
thousand, and numerous copies of the Scrip- 
tures, have been distributed by earnest hands 
in the interior as well as in the capital. 


So wonderfully has God’s Providence opened 
the way of his truth to the minds of this sim- 
ple }eople, in such a marvellous degree has he 
removed or counteracted the hindrances long 
interposed by the priestly power, that from~ 
many places where only the printed truth has 
penetrated, comes intelligence of household 
groups spontaneously gathered for Bible read- 
ing and prayer. And now this work, in the 
past so directly of God and with few traces of 
human agency, has been earnestly undertaken 
by a Christian organization. With less than 
four years of labor in the North and two in 
Central Mexico, its progress already far out- 
reaches the means received for its prosecution. 
With a harvest waiting for the reaper, wider, 
richer, riper, perhaps, than can be found upon 
any other of the great missionary fields of the 
world, more contiguous and therefore more 
imperative in its claim upon the Christians of 
America, this work stands to-day in great and 
urgent need. 

On behalf of the missionary agency that has 
prosecuted this Mexican work, we are oom- 
strained by its increasing magnitude to pres 
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these facts upon Christian hearts, and earnestly 
call for immediate and liberal aid. 

In asking gifts, also, from our citizens for 
this regenerative work in behalf of Mexico, 
we express the conviction, repeated again and 
again, by intelligent Americans who have per- 
sonal knowledye of its affairs, by leading 
minds in the dominant Liberal party, and by 
foremost members of the Government, that 
peace, order, stable institutions of govern- 
ment, and other fruits of a mature civilization, 
can only be attained by the more general and 
pervasive influence of a Protestant Chris- 
tianity. We simply add that many testimo- 
nies from prominent civilians, Mexican and 
American, confirm the statement of our de- 
voted missionaries, that the entire republic is 
ready to receive a pure Christian teaching and 
worship. And we desire that it be distinctly 
understood by all, that the only limitation to 
Christian work to-day in elevating and bless- 
ing Mexico, lies in the means to diffuse a 
Bible literature and to train and sustain Bible 
readers and preachers, 

On behalf of the Directors of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union. 

WIuiAM A. Boor, President. 
J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, Secretary. 

27 Bible House, New York. 
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Sunday-School Intelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.] 


The Philadelphia Institute.—The meet- 
ings of the Philadel phia Sunday-School Teach- 
ers’ Institute will be resumed on Monday eve- 
ning, October 17th. They will be held on the 
third Monday evening of each month, through- 
out the coming winter and spring. The October 
meeting will be held in the Tabernacle Baptist 
church, Rev. George A. Peltz, pastor. The 
principal address will be made by the Rev. J. 
H. Vincent, D. D., of New York, with other 
exercises and remarks by Sunday-school men 
of the city. The music will be given by the 
Young People’s Choir of the church, under the 
conduct of their efficient leader and Sunday- 
school superintendent, John M. Evans, These 
Institutes are held under the auspices of the 
State Association, and promise to be of even 
more interest and service to teachers than the 
last course. 








Delaware and Montgomery Counties, Pa. 
—The combined meeting of workers in these 
two eounties, held last week at Norristown, 
was a gratifying success. The sessions, seven 
in number, were well conducted, well attended, 
and well improved by numerous speakers on 
numerous practical tonics. Three different 
leaders were in the chair on the three differ- 
ent days, namely: John R. Whitney, of Dela- 
ware county, on the first; Charles B. Stout, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., on the second, and 
Rey. George A. Peltz, of Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent of the State Association, on the third and 
last day. Blackboard and object teaching and 
the usual variety of exercises were had. The 


meetings were held in St. John’s Episcopal 
ehurch. 





Lebanon, Pa.—Zion’s Lutheran Sunday- 
school of Lebanon, held most interesting anni- 
versary exercises on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 27th. The presentation of offerings 
with unique and beautiful designs and mottoes 





formed adelightful part of the services. 
Rev. M. Rhodes is pastor. 
was the 36th. 


The 
The anniversary 





Saratoga N. Y. Baptist Convention.—A 
correspondent of The National Baptist writes: 
The Saratoga Baptist Sunday-School Conven- 
tion held its eighteenth anniversary at Ball- 
ston Spa, on Wednesday, Sept. 21st. The fore- 
noon was spent in hearing interesting reports 
from schools, and in performing the necessary 
business connected with the Convention. The 
afternoon and evening were occupied with a 
Sunday-school Institute, conducted by Rev. 
Geo. A. Peltz, of Philadelphia, and editor of 
The Baptist Teacher. Mr. Peltz showed great 
tact in managing the discussions, and answer- 
ing the questions, both oral and written. 
Among the questions discussed were: Prepa- 
ration for our Classes ; Promoting Spirituality 
among Teachers; Aggressive Work of Sun- 
day-schools; Modes of Teaching; Sunday- 
Sehool Singing and Music Books. The inter- 
est of the Convention increased toits close. A 
similar arrangement is recommended to other 
Sunday-school associations. 





Chenango County, N. ¥.—The Chenango 
County Sunday-School Convention (Baptist) 
held its thirteenth anniversary in South New- 
Berlin. The day was delightful and the at- 
tendance large. <A letter of welcome was pre- 
sented and read by the superintendent of the 
South New-Berlin Sunday-school, after which 
the list of schools was called, and nearly twenty 
responded by letters and delegates, giving 
words of encouragement to the faithful Sun- 
day-school worker—which closed the morning 
exercises. 

The afternoon session was one of deep and 
thrilling interest. Addresses were made by 
H. A. Smith, of Hamilton, and J. Evans, of the 
Otsego Association, closing with blackboard 
exercises by J. D. Pope, of Norwich, which 
exceeded in interest anything of the kind we 
ever witnessed. 

The evening session was opened by an ad- 
dress by J. L. Bennett, of Sherburne, followed 
by many five-minute speeches, and thus elosed 
one of the most interesting Sunday-school 
Conventions we ever attended.— Hxvaminer and 
Chronicle, 





Columbus, Ohio— Pleasant Sunday= 
School Occasion.—The Wesley Chapel Me- 
thodist Episcopal Sunday-school in this city 
held its yearly missionary meeting on the 
last Sunday in September. It was an occasion 
worthy of notice and imitation. A beautiful 
arch, eight feet high and tastefully decorated, 
with the Altar of Incense overlaid with gilt 
paper, beneath and just back of it, was set up 
in the large audience-room. At3o’clock the 
school came in, in regular order, by classes. 
Each class bore a rich bouquet, and as the 
names were called one went forward, laid his 
offering upon the altar, at the same time re- 
porting the amount to the President of the 
missionary society, who announced the result 
to the audience. The superintendent stood 
before the arch and received the bouquets, 
which went to complete the decoration of the 
arch. Thusina few minutes $1,030 were laid 
upon the altar as their yearly offering. The 
average attendance of this school is about 300. 
J. Crook is pastor; he is always present, as 
every pastor should be, and ready to work 
when there is work todo. Very much of the 
success of this school is due to the enterprising 
superintendent, Wm. R. Walker. To him 





i 


especially was entrusted the construction and 
the arrangement of the beautiful arch and 
altar, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Sunday-school also 
have just had a pleasant time. Their annual 
concert exercise for 1870 was held on the first 
Sabbath in October. Although the rain came 
down in torrents, the attendance was good, 
and the singing such as any lover of good 
music and of the dear children who made it 
would delight to hear. The exercises con- 
sisted in singing, addresses, recitations, and 
reports. The Secretary’s report showed a daily 
average attendance for the year of 179, the 
largest in any one month, December, 1869, of 
258; the smallest, July, 1870, 103. $255.67 have 
been collected during the year for Sunday- 
school purposes. G. H. Twiss is superinten- 
dent. O. D. 


Evangelical Association Convention.—A 
Sunday-School Convention for the East Penn- 
Sylvania Conference of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation will be held in the city of Reading, Pa., 
on the 18th and 19th of October. The body 
will meet at 10 o’clock A. M., in the Eighth 
Street Evangelical church. The programme 
is all laid out, and the topics appointed to dif- 
ferent prominent speakers, who will open dis- 
cussions upon them. Among these topics are: 
What should be the Aim of Teaching? How 
Cultivate Benevolence among the children? 
How Make the Schools more Attractive? How 
to Cultivate more Interest in the Church for 
the Cause? The Qualification of Teachers, 
Temperance in the Sunday-school, &c. A good 
Convention is looked for. 








Illinois County Gonventions.—County 
Conventions in Illinois meet this fall as fol- 
lows: Adams county at Quincy, in November; 
Alexander county at Cairo; Coles county at 
Mattoon, October 5th; Hamilton county at 
McLeansboro, November ist; Henderson 
county at Sagetown, first Thursday in Novem- 
ber; Jackson county at Carbondale, in Octo- 
ber; Whitesides county at Sterling, in No- 
vember. 





A Conference Convention.—The Second 
Annual Convention of the Baltimore Metho- 
dist Conference Sunday-School Unfon opens 
in Washington city, October 19. Dr. Vincent 
and other well-known Sunday-school workers 
will be present. 





Beverly, Mass.—The Dane Street Congre- 
gational Sabbath-school in this place, Rev. O. 
T. Lanphear, pastor, recently held its fifty- 
firstanniversary. The Congregationalist speak- 
ing ofsome of the features of this school, says: 

Its regular session is known as the ‘ Bible 
Service,” and to it the morning of the Sabbath 
is appropriated, the order being somewhat as 
follows: organ voluntary ; prayer by the pas- 
tor, who occupies the pulpit; hymn, from the 
Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book; responsive 
reading of Scripture, conducted by the super- 
intendent, C. W. Studley, Esq.; study of the 
lesson, occupying half an hour; short sermon 
by the pastor, not more than fifteen minutes 
in length, summing up the lesson, and impres- 
sing its salient points. The pastor also con- 
ducts a large class of adults, seated with them 
in one of the galleries. The lesson is gener- 
ally uniform throughout the school. A preach- 
ing service of the usual character is held in the 
afternoon, This method was adopted by the 


church and society as an experiment, the first 
of July, and after three months’ trial has been 
found to work so satisfactorily that its perma- 
nent continuance has been voted. 
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Books. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Library Edi- 
tion. Twelve volumes. Handsomely bound and 
printed on heavy tinted paper. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Company. The republication of this 
great work in the two elegaat “Library” and 
“Popular” editions which the taste and en- 
terprise of the American publishers have given it, 
isa fact to be noted among the literary events of 
the day. That the demand for the work in the 
popular form has been 40 general and so large isa 
gratifying evidence of the solid substratum 
upon which the literary tastes of the American 
people rest. Froude is, to be sure, not a heavy, 
dullauthor. His work reads easily, and in many 
parts with such delightful beguilement as to carry 
away the least imaginative reader of history. In 
other parts it engages the profoundest thought of 
the philosopher and the statesman, and by its pe- 
netration into the meanings and relations ofevents, 
and the causes of political and social conditions, 
lays claim to the highest qualities of the true his- 
torian. The general character and great merits of 
Froude’s work are pretty widely known, and 
wherein he differs from other eminent authorities 
in his views and estimates of men and measures, 
(asis more particularly seen in the history of Henry 
the Eighth and his times), we yet admire the bold 
intrepidity, and the subtle strength with which 
his points are taken and established. A rare ge- 
nius guides the pen he wields and compels the 
homage of sincere admiration. The history goes 
down to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, thus 
stopping short of the original intention to carry it 
down to the Death of Elizabeth. As it is, the work 
is most valuable. All libraries of any pretension 
whatever will contain it, in either of the two edi- 
tions. The popular edition, just completed, con- 
tains all the matter of the larger library style, and 
is by its remarkable cheapness just the thing fora 
wide and general ownership by the reading com- 
munity. 

AN INDEX TO HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINK, Vols. 1 to 40; from June 1850, to May 1870. One 
vol. 8 vo., pp. 443. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This Index is just what the American reading 
world wanted. We now havein our hand the key 
to a vast treasury of instructive and entertaining 
knowledge that has no where else in the world 
just its counterpart. Weshall not specify the dif- 
ferent points which characterize the work. Suf- 
fice that it is as complete as it could well be made; 
that it is a full, particular Index—alphabetical, 
analytical, topical,—of authors, subjects, records, 
illustrations, and in short of everything contained 
inthe Magazine, so arranged that the whole may 
be referred to as readily as may any word in a dic- 
tionary. The key having been found, people will 
now want tounlock thestore-house, and if we mis- 
take not, hundreds of incomplete sets of Harper’s 
Magazine will be thought worth completing. The 
happy owner of the forty volumes will have a 
splendid cyclopedia of entertaining and perma- 
nently useful knowledge. To specify no more than 
the well known “ Record of Current Events,’’—al- 
ways a carefully prepared department in “ Har- 
per’s,’—any one can see that continued uninter- 
Ttuptedly through the past twenty years,it must 
be asummary of great practical value. We thank 
the publishers for this Index. It places the cap- 
stene upon a truly great popular literary underta- 
king—an undertaking that will stand as a monu- 
ment to their credit when many a marble column 
shall have crumbled. 


THE PROVERB STORIES. 6 vols. Illustrated. By 
Mrs. M. E. Bradley and Miss Kate J. Neely. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. The most of these stories 
are natural, graphic antl traly beautiful. 
They all illustrate and eulorce some of the 
wisest proverbs in social and Christian life. 
The stories are not all of equal power, 
but they all rank with the better and brighter 
Olass of juvenile books, With oneor two excep- 
tions they are admirably adapted for all Sabbath- 
schools, and their graphic pictures of home life 
and duties will make them very instructive teach- 
ers in almost any household. They are on the 
whole to becommended, The titles of the volumes, 
each of which is distinct in itself,are ‘Birds ofa 








Feather Flock together,” ‘Fine Feathers do not 
Make Fine Birds,” “Handsome is that Handsome 
Does,” “A Wrong Confessed is Half Redressed,” 
“Actions Speak Louder than Words,” and “One 
Good Turn Deserves Another.” 

DELAUNE. The English Baptist Martyr. By 
Rey. Charles Thompson. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. We had the pleasure 
not long since of noticinga book issued by the Bap- 
tist Publication Society, giving a vivid sketch of 
the early history of their denomination in Virgi- 
nia during its colonial-period. The present book 
is a work of a somewhat similar character, giving 
an account of the martyrdom of Thomas Delaune, 
an English Baptist, in the time of Charles II., and 
incidentally throwing light upon the condition of 
the English and the Non-conformist churches du- 
ring the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The book is written with much ability, and will 
repay a perusal by any one, though it is of course 
more especially interesting to Baptists. Both 
books are a credit to the Society. 

LIVES AND DEEDS WorRTH KNOWING ABOUT. 
By the Rev. W. F. Stevenson, Author of ‘‘ Praying 
and Working.” New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers. In this handsome book are collected for us 
a number of well written sketches of royal men. 
Europe gave them birth and a battle-field for the 
truth, but the Church and the world claim them. 
It is well for young Christians especially to ac- 
quaint themselves with the sublime lives of Chris- 
tian heroes such as these. In the list are the 
names of Pastor Harmsof Herrmannsburg, John 
Huss, Madame Zell, George Neumark, Christian 
Gottlob Barth, Batsch and his Co-workers, Dr. 
Chalmers at Elberfeld, &c. The very decided ten- 
dency of such a book as this is to stimulate to 
greater zeal and activity in labors for Christ. A 
copy should bein all libraries for the young men 
and women of our Sabbath-schools. 


ByY-AND-By SERIES. 3vols. By Mrs. Frederick 
Field. New York: Leavitt 4 Allen Bros. These 
charming juveniles are among the very best of 
theirclass. They teach some of the most pressingly 
needed lessons of early life. And they teach these 
lessons with admirable tact and wisdom. The 
style is vivacious, and natural, and will at- 
tract the youthful reader from the beginning 
all the way through. Many reading com- 
mittees will judge them to be admirably fitted 
for the Sabbath-school library, and better books of 
the kind for the home circle it would be hard to 
find. The volumes are most beautifully bound, 
and they are got up handsomely in every respect. 
The titles are ‘“‘ By-and-By,’’—a sto1y on procrasti- 
nation—“I Didn’t Hear,’’—rebuking the inatten- 
tion of children to parental and other calls,—and 
“TY Forgot,’ that common plea for youthful heed- 
lessness and neglect. 

THE YOUNG SHETLANDER AND His Home. By 
the Rev. B. K. Peirce, D.D. New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan. This handsomely got up volume is a 
very interesting sketch of the life of Thomas Ed- 
mondston, the rising young naturalist of the Shet- 
land Islands, whose career, already giving such 
brilliant promise, was suddenly cut off by prema- 
ture death, Itisa well written tribute to a most 
interesting and beautiful young life, and is well 
fitted to create in the younga taste for the enno- 
bling and enriching study of the natural sciences, 
especially in the departments of natural history, 
botany and kindred branches. 

A Lost PIECE OF SILVER. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 
An interesting story of a girl who, after spending 
some time in an English poor-house, is put out to 
service, and is guilty of dishonesty, but is finally 
reclaimed. The moral of the story is that we 
should not be discouraged by want of success in 
the first attempts at restoring the fallen. Perseve- 
rance will usually be rewarded with success. The 
book is got up in the attractive and tasteful style 
characteristic of Mr, Hoyt’s publications. 

Home Lire; or, How to Make Home Happy. 
By Marianne Farningham. New York: Carlion & 
Lanahan. The authorof this delightful little book 
for the home circle is an English lady whose name 
in the religious periodical literature of England is 
like that of Mrs. McConaughy and Mrs. Sangster in 
this country. The short chapters are full of wis- 
dom without weariness, and of sound counsel with 
loving sympathy. Appreciative of the needs and 
capabilities of the home, as the sweetest spot on 





earth, a veritable “fairy ring of bliss,’’ she shows 
how it may be made and kept such, and be in it- 
self so fascinating that sinful pleasures shall lose 
their power to allure the young away from its sa- 
cred enclosure. Thoughtful children will read such ~ 
a book with interest, and it may be taken through 
the Sabbath-school into many homes in the land 
where it will prove a blessing. 

BREAKING THE RULES. Boston: Henry A. Young 
& Co. A raprint from the English, being a story of 
life at a boys’ boarding-school. One of the rules 
was that the boys should not go into the river 
without permission. In consequence of the viola- 
tion of this rule, one of the smaller boys comes 
near being drowned. The ringleader in the affair 
is thereby brought to see the folly of “breaking 
rules,” and becomes a good boy. The object of the 
story is to teach boys the importance of obedi- 
ence to the rules of school,—a lesson which can not 
be inculcated too often, or in too great a variety of 
ways. 

Tom BROWN AT OXFORD. New York: Harper «& 
Brothers. A popular edition of a well known book, 
descriptive of life at the great English universities. 
The truthfulness of these descriptions has been 
universally conceded, and the work, with its pre- 
decessor, “Tom Brown at Rugby,” has given the 
author a high rank as a man of letters. 

THE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE, of Foreign Literature, 
Science, and Art. October. New York: W. H. 
Bidwell, editor; H. R. Pelton, publisher. As usual 
the October number is filled with solid, sterling se- 
lections. A steel portrait of Racine makes the fron- 
tispiece. Among the interesting papers are: 
Baths and Bathing Places, Ancient and Modern; 
About What the Old Egyptians Knew; What 
Fills the Star Depths? The English Revolution of 
the 19th Century; The Power of Sound; Gunpow- 
der and Modern Artillery; Poetry, Science, Art, 
and Foreign Literary Notes. Yearly subscription $5. 

THE ATLANTIO MONTHLY. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. The contents for October are: Our Israelitish 
Brethren, by James Parton; Joseph and his 
Friend, Part X.: Bayard Taylor; Regret: a poem, by 
Celia Thaxter; Irony: F. H. Hedge, D.D.; Oldtown 
Fireside Stories: Col. Eph’s Shoe-Buckles, Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe; Speckled Trout, John Burroughs; My 
Retreat, a poem; A German Landlady, by H. H.; 
Under the Skylight, a poem, by C. P. Cranch; Some 
English Workingmen, Justin McCarthy; Jeremiah 
8S. Black and Edwin M. Stanton, by Henry Wilson; 
Four Months with Charles Dickens, during his 
First Visit to America (in 1842), by his Secretary ; 
A Virginian in New England Thirty-five Years 
Ago, third paper; The New American Polar Expe- 
dition and its Hopes, T. B. Maury; Reviews and 
Literary Notices. $4a year. 

ZELL’S POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA and Universal 
Dictionary, including History, Biography, Geogra- 
phy, Science, Arts, Language, &c. Edited by L. 
Colange. Published by 7. Ellwood Zell, Philadel- 
phia. Page 560,and the letters PARA, have been 
reached. Issued every ten days in numbers 
costing 50 cents each. No. 44 isout. The work will 
be complete in 50 numbers. 

THE NATION. This is the most thoughtful, accu- 
rate, and able of our weekly journals, equalling in 
many respects the more pretentious monthlies and 
even quarterlies. Its literary department is con- 
ducted with special care, and its book reviews are 
most thoroughly and ably prepared. The publish- 
ers offer to send Zhe Nution for two months, post- 
age pre-paid, for 50 cents. Address W. P. Garrison, 
box 6732 New York. 

“Trt BRITISH WORKMAN,” “ FAMILY FRIEND,” 
‘“PRIENDLY VISITOR,” ‘CHILDREN’S FRIEND,”’ 
and “INFANT'S MAGAZINE,” are five very beautiful 
English periodicals, filled with instructive reading 
for the different grades and classes indicated by 
their titles, and superbly illustrated. The three 
last named are just the thing to introduce into 
Sabbath-schools, They will be sure to delight the 
scholars. The, are published monthly, and sup- 
plied by Charles F. Roper, 2 Bible House, New 
York, at 50 cents per single yearly subscrlption— 
with a deduction, we presume, when taken by 
schools in quantities, 

View LADY’S FRIEND. October. Philadelphia: 
Dennou & Peterson. A monthly magazine of litera- 
ture anifashion. $250a year. 

Our YounG FoLKs. October. Boston: Ftelds, 
Osgood & Co. Full of good things for the young, in- 
forming, stimulating, and pleasing. $24 year, 
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Advertising Department. 





Onder this head we classify the business notices 
whtoh follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Et is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
& anything of an objectionable character, under any 
otreumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no spectal address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared, 


J. ©. GARRIGUES & CO0., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Graded Question-Books. 





The following Graduated Text-Books are intend- 
ed to be used by the different classes in any Sab- 
bath-school. They have been carefully prepared, 
with a view of meeting the varied capacities of the 
different scholars; so that a uniform lesson may be 
weed for the entire school: 


GREAT DUTIES 


TAUGHT IN THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Children. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


GREAT TRUTHS 


OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Juvenile Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Infant Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Children. 
THIRD SERIES—For Youth. 
FOURTH SERIES—For Adults. 


CHRIST'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Volume I.—For Little Children. 
Volume II.—For Youth. 
Volume III.—For Adults. 














Price, $15 per 100 Copies. 
By mail, $2.08 per Dozen Copies. 
Sample copy for examination, 19 cents. 





National Temperance Almanac, (871, 


Contains 72 pages of Statistics of Intemperance, 

Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles, Choice Illustrations, 

Post-office Address of Officers of State and National 

bodies, a full Directory of all Temperance Organi- 

zations in New York City and Brooklyn, all Tem- 

1 aoc Publications and Papers, &c., &c. Price, 
Qcents. Send forit. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
172 William Street, New York. 





SGrEVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and subst 
Binders. It willlast from year to year, 
mail, $1. 


tial + 2 


Price by 








ONLY 3 CENTS. 


Beautiful Hymns, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Sweet Music, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Cheap Book, 
For Sabbath-Schools. 


‘6A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,’’ 


Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautiful 
Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 
published. It contains some delightful pieces for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents perdozen. At 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage. 


he right Site 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR, 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


EVERY WEEE, $1.00 A YEAR. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Not less than 3 months, same rate as by the year. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


To the end of the present year to new subscribers 
pono the year 1871. Please mention this when you 
order. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy free, 
No continued stories, The very best writers. 





100 GOLD DOLLARS 


Now offered as prizes for short stories and poems, 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. The cheapest paper in the 
world. Vigorous and lively. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian. An exponent of the living world of interest 
to the young. A cultivator of that which is pure 
and elevating in fancy. A teacher of that which 
is valuable and entertaining in fact. The largest 
circulation of any children’s paper or magazine in 
the world, considering length of time published. 
Examine and see if success is an index of merit. 
Send your subscription, or order a specimen at 
once. Mention where you saw this advertisement, 
JoHN B. ALDEN & Co., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE!!! SUBSCRIBE!!! 








GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAYSCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
AS 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
offering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduce new scholars, but secure the regular attend- 
ance foracertain time of children who have not 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school, 

The design isa fine representation of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 
s‘Search the Scriptures: forin them ye think ye 

have Eternal Life.” 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
GILT, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $3. 


Sag Samples of either style sent post-paid for 6 
cents beyond the dozen rate price, 











Now Ready. 
The New Prize Books, 
BOTH SIDES of the STREET, 


AND 


MOTH AND RUST. 


These volumes are in response to the offer made 
in the autumn of 1869. Three hundred and thirteen 
volumes in manuscript were received, embracing 
eontributions from nearly every Statein the Union 
and from the Canadas. The two selected by the 
committee of award, 4s fully meeting the condi- 
tions of the offer, stand at the head of this adver- 
tisement, and will be found of such rare interest 
and excellence, as places them at the head of the 
juvenile religious literature of the age. Beautifully 
illustrated, bound in gold and black. Price, $1.60 
each. Sent pre-paid by mail, Please send for full 
catalogue of new books, 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


BIBLE ANIMALS. 


BY REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A, 











This beautiful work is one of the most attractive 
aids to the study of the Bible ever published, Its 
author, who occupies the foremost place among 
living writers upon Natural History, has taken up 
in its proper succession, every creature whose 
name is given in ‘the Scriptures, and supplied so 
much ofits history as will enable the reader to un- 
derstand all the passages in which it is mentioned, 
A general account of each animal is first given, 
embracing its habits, peculiarities, mode of life, 
and where it is sought as game, the manner in 
which it is caught; and these particulars are fol- 
lowed by special explanations (whenever required) 
of those texts in which pointed reference ig made 
to it, but of which the full force cannot be gathered 
without a knowledge of Natural History. The 100 
illustrations it contains are from designs by the 
best artists, and are executed in the finest style of 
wood engraving. They have been carefully arrang- 
ed,so that each illustration explains one or more 
passages of Scripture. Royal 8vo. Price, $5. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


PUBLISHED BY 
BIGLOW & MAIN, successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 
No. 425 Broome Street, New York. 


66 
BRICHT JEWELS,” 
For the Sunday-School. 

“BRIGHT JEWELS” is almost universally adopted 
after examination, and we can truly assert that no 
new book published contains so many Gems. 

Price in Paper, $25 per 1003 
Board, $30 per 100, 
One copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION” 
For Public and Social Worship. 


A COMPLETE HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 
288 Pages, about 650 Hymns and 250 Tunes, 
handsomely printed on good paper, of com 
venient size, and bound in cloth. 

Price, 75 cents. 

‘ we quote from testimonials received, the fol- 

owing: 
From Rev. J. H. RAYMOND, President of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“T have examined ‘SONGS oF DEVOTION,’ and 
among a multitude of similar works which f have 
looked through, I know of none in which the pro- 
portion of thoroughly good selections seemed to 
me so large, or where there was so happy a combi- 
nation of classical correctness and artistic excel- 
lence, with popular feeling and spirit. Every page 
is singatle, and yet the prevailing taste is pure and 
high. If my associates agree with me, we shall 
yoo it for our social worship at ‘Vassar’ without 

elay. 

A single copy mailed, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of 75 cents. Don’t fail to examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 
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1859. Twelve Years Record of Usefal, Earnest, Active Christian Effort, 1871 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK. 
EDITED BY 





JOHN 8S. HART, LL.D., and I. NEWTON BAKER, A.M. 





ITH the first of January, 1871, this Journal will enter on the Thirteenth 

Year of its publication, being the earliest weekly periodical in this country 

issued exclusively in the interests of the Sabbath-school work. Whatever in the past 

has made it acceptable in Tens of Thousands of homes, irrespective of denomination, 

will continue to fill its columns in the future, and the Publishers therefore ask the 
active co-operation of all the friends of the paper to extend its circulation. 





IN THE FRONT RANK. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES is one of the foremost helpers in the cause, filled with practical 
thoughts from the leading Sunday-school minds of the present day, and containing an extensive cor- 
respondence with Superintendents and Teachers throughout the land. 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Wherever the Sabbath-school has gained a foothold, at home and abroad, THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
TIMES is a welcome visitant, as its subscribers and readers are foundin nearly every part of the known 
Christian world. It has not only a National but Worid-wide reputation. 


CHEAPEST, LARGEST and FULLEST. 


Considering the amount and variety of original material, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES is the 
least expensive religious weekly published. Hight Hundred and Thirty-Two large quarto pages, with 
a complete Index at the close of the year, makes the fullest and most valuable record of current Sun- 
day-sehool literature in the world. 


OLDEST, ABLEST and BEST. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES was the exponent and had the honor of ushering in the new era 
of Sunday-school activity in which we now live. In able editorials and valuable communications, 
almost every phase of the great work has come up for consideration, enlightening and strengthening 
earnest Christian educators everywhere, 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS. 


In its varied departments of Editorial review, news, facts, exercises, models, essays, plans, Institute 
and Convention reports, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES aims to discuss all living questions concerné 
ing the organization, conduct and improvement of Sabbath-schools, for the edification of Superin- 
tendents and Teachers. 


FOR PASTOR and PEOPLE. 


As a fresh, live, religious weekly paper, avoiding all controversy on questions of denominational 
differences, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES seeks to hold up the hands‘of the Pastor, encouraging 
vital, working, living, warm-hearted Christianity in the People, by pointing out ways of practical 
usofalness. 


FOR PARENTS and CHILDREN. 


To Fathers and Mothers, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES comes each week freighted with inci- 
dents from the lives of good men and women, and valuable lessons in regard to child-culture, profiting 
alike all members of the home circle, 





NEW TERMS and NEW EFFORTS. 
Begin to Solicit New Subscribers Now. 


For Introduction.—Packages of copies of The Times, for examination, will be sent free, on appli- 
ation, on receipt of stamps to pay postage at the rate of 2 cents for 3 papers. 


For Sabbath-Schools.—Where Ten or more copies are subscribed for at one time, the price will 
be $1.25 per copy, provided a remittance for the annual subscription accompanies the order, 


For Congregations.—Where Twenty or more copies are subscribed for at one time, the price will 
be $1.25 per copy, provided a remittance for the annual subscription accompanies the order; and the 
papers, if desired, will be sent to the individual addresses of all the subscribers. 


For a Short Time on Trial.—We will send single copies of The Times four months, on trial, on 
reeeipt of 50 cents; or Zen copies three months, on érial, to one address, on receipt of $3.75. 





Subscriptions in all cases in Advance. 


4a Please send remittances in Bank Drafts or Post-Office Money Orders, wherever practicable, made 
payable to the order of the Publishers, 


Address J.C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AIDS TO 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 


BY 


E. D. JONES. 


‘“ THE BEST BOOK OF ITS CLASS.” 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 





This work just issued by the American Baptiet 
Publication Society, is invaluable to all Sunday- 
School Workers. 

Sent by mail from any of our Depositories, free of 
postage, on receipt of 75 cents. 


B. GRIFFITH, Secretary, 
530 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


MAP OF PALESTINE, 
AND OTHER PARTS OF SYRIA. 


By Osborn & Coleman. 
SIZE,6BY9FEET. $15. 








This magnificent map is the result of the com- 
bined labors of these two thorough Biblical scholars, 
who both made careful examinations and surveys 
while sojourning in Palestine. Added to this per- 
sonal knowledge, the most eminent authors, both 
of our own country and Europe, have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of the work, and no pains 
have been spared to render this the most valuable 
map of the Holy Land ever published in any age or 
country. 


I use it constantly in my lectures, It is the best 
large map I ever saw, and I wish every church and 
Sabbath-school had one.—Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D. 

I Go Meee a it Ld all ‘ig are — 
es n studyin: e geography an pogra 
both ancient and modern, of Palestine lo ¥. +4 

rbin, D. D. 
. The authors have wrought a good work. The 
blessed Book will be the sooner and the better un- 
derstood by the race for whom it was written be- 
cause of their labors.—Rev. Edw. N. Kirk, D, D. 

The map would bea valuable acquisition in ang 
Christian family, but no college, academy or Sab- 
se should be without it.—Rev. Wm 

Cul, 7, LD, 

Happy the Bible student, happy the Sunday- 
school, possessing it! Iam not only pleased, lam 
delighted with it, in all respects whatever.—Rev, 
Henry C. Fish, D. D. 

Iam convinced that in minuteness, accuracy and 
topographical detail it is the best work extant,— 
Ri. Be . Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D. 

A the boldness and clearness of its outlines and 
divisions, the distinctness of its lettering, and the 
fulness and accuracy of its details, your wall map is 
eminently adapted for instructing schools and large 
assemblies. I have used it with much satisfaction.— 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D. 

I regard the Map as a most valuable one, and 
heartily recommend it to all who desire a know- 
ledge of the country it represents.—Rev, Joseph 
Cummings, D. D. 


A prospectus describing in detail this valuable 
Map will be sent to any address if requested. 


REPORT of the NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Held at Newark, N. J., April, 1869, 








Every Superintendent, Teacher and earnest Sun- 
day-school worker should possess a copy of this 
valuable Document, containing the full report of 
the proceedings of the most important national 
gatheiing of its character ever held in this 
country. It abounds in useful suggestions and 
practical illustrations of value to every one en- 
gaged in the great work, Price, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1, 
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Send for Specimens. 
MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Arrangements have been made with the different 
Publishers by which we are enabled to furnish, at 
their prices, in large or small quantities, the follow- 
ing Music Books. The prices by the hundred copies 
in board covers, are designated by the figures oppo- 
site each name. 





THE PRIZE, 33c. 
NOTES OF JOY, 30c. 
ECHO TO HAPPY VOICES, 30c. 
BRIGHT JEWELS, 30c. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS, 30c. 
NEW STANDARD SINGER, 40c. 
THE CASKET COMPLETE, 35c. 
FRESH LEAVES, 30c. 
CHAPEL GEMS, 30c. 
SABBATH-SONGS, 36c. 


THE SILVER SPRAY, 30c. 
SABBATH CAROLS, 30c. 
FRESH LAURELS, 30c. 
SINGING PILGRIM, 35c.' 
CHAPEL MELODIES, 40c. 
TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 30c 
GOLDENPROMISE, 25c. 
THE CASKET, 30c. 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BANNER, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN CHAIN, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN TRIO, 75c. 
CHILDREN’S PRAISE, 35c. 
MUSICAL LEAVES, 30c. 
HAPPY VOICES, 35c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL HOSANNA, 30c. 
PILGRIM AND LEAVES, 65c. 
NEW GOLDEN SHOWER, 30c. 
SABBATH CHIMES, 30c. 
GOLDEN CENSER, 30c. 
SWEET SINGER, 30c, 
THE DIADEYM, 30c. 
CLARIONA, 50c, 
a@- Orders for any of the above publications re- 
apectfully solicited. Samples by mail, with expense 
of postage added. 


“Full of Interest, but not Sensational.” 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


710 Broadway, New York, 


Invite the attention of Superintendents and Li- 
brarians to their Publications for Sabbath-School 
Libraries. These books, it is believed, will be found 
unexceptionable in style and sentiment, and in price 
as low as any in the market. Catalogues sent free on 














application. 
GEIST’S ADHESIVE LABELS, 
lto 300, puome re 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 3001 to 3300, 
1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 
1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 
1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
teugh and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
80 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 


TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers certainly combines the advantages 

ossessed by all others, On the open page are blanks 
or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of iibrary book. Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record. By mail 19 cents, 





PRICES REDUCED. 
THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 


The National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House publish a beautifully illustrated 
Monthly Paper, especially adapted to children 
and youth, Sunday-school and Juvenile Tempe- 
rance Organizations. Each number contains seve- 
ral Choice Engravings, a piece of Music, and a 
great variety of articles from the pens of the best 
writers for children in America. It should be 
placed in the hands of every child in the land. 

We trust the friends of Temperance and Sunday- 
schools will make the effort to introduce THE 
BANNER into every Sunday-school in their midst, 
as the price at which it is published—which does 
not cover the cost of paper and printing—prevents 
the sending of agents to introduce it. Prices have 
been reduced as follows: 


TERMS-In Advance. 


Single Copy, one year, - = = $0.25 
Eight Copies, to one address, - - 1.00 
Ten td “ “ e o e 1,25 
Fifteen “ ics se - = = 1,88 
Twenty ‘“ oF. ea . - 2.50 
Thirty “ se “ os 6, Oe 
Forty ‘“ sos Ss a Se 5.00 
Fifty “* “y - = = 6,25 
One Hundred “ Os ee RD 
Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


172 Willam Street, New York City. 


SCRIPTURE SCENES 


FOR THE 


abbath- }ychosl. 


Exceedingly appropriate for Infant-Schools, 
beautiful for adorning the walls of the 
school-room, and very useful in giving 
Bible instruction. 

S1zE,13 BY IS INCHES. $6 PER DOZEN. 











Ananias and Sapphira, 
The Apostle Paul and Lydia. 
The Apostle Paul at Athens. 
The Bereans and the Scriptures. 
5. Children of Israel Gathering Manna. 
6. The Child Timothy and the Holy Scriptures. 
7. David Slaying the Lion, 
. David’s Charge to Solomon. 
9. David the Young Shepherd. 
10. Et and Samuel, 
ll. The Enemy Sowing Tares. 
The Good Samaritan. 
13. Jacob and the Coat of many Colors. 
14, Jacob Blessing the Sons of Joseph. 
15. Jacob’s Sons Returning from Egypt. 
16. The Little Captive Maid. 
17. The Man without the Wedding Garment. 
18. Mordecai Advanced to Honor. 
19. Moses Descending from Mount Sinai. 
20. Noah Leaving the Ark. 
21, Paul at Melita. 
Peter and John Healing the Lame Man. 
23, The Pharisee and Publican. 
The Prodiga’’s Resolve. 
25. The Prodigal’s Return. 


26. The Shepherds of Bethlehem. 
27. The Sower. 

28. The Ten Virgins, 

29. Trial of Abraham’s Faith. 
30. The Widow’s Oil Multiplied. 


ee Ph 


oo 





These illustrations of eventful Bible-Scenes are 
exquisite specimens of printing in colors. Sent by 





mail on receiptof price. Sample 50 cts, 








STEREOPTICON ENTERTAINMENTS 


Given to Churmes, Sunday-Schools, Societies, &o. 
Having the largest assortment of Slides in the city, 
I have unequallea facilities for giving these de- 
lightful entertainmeats, Constantly receiving new 
pictures. Engagemenis may now be made by in- 
quiring of W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 

Second story, No. 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BLACKBOARDS. 


20: 

The Blackboard is now an important article ot 
furniture in many of our best Sabbath-schools. We 
have added to our list of useful applianees, some of 
the neatest styles, manufactured in a substantial 
manner with the slated surface, of which we give 
the sizes and prices: 


2 by 3 feet on each side (12 sq. ft. of surface) $3.50 
214 by 3% feet on each side (i714 sq. ft. of 3 
.00 


surface 
$9.50 
$12.00 














8 by 4 feet on each side (24 sq. ft. of surface), 
344 by 44 :" on each side (814 sq. ft. of 

surface ee ee ee a ee 
4by 5 feet on each side (40 sq. ft. of surface), 


BLACKBOARD SUPPORT. 


Hammond’s frame or support, intended for the 
Blackboards mentioned above, is so arranged as to 
admit of the Board revolving so as to present either 
side to the observer. Price $6. 


BLACKBOARD EASEL. 


Kendall’s Easel is a triangular stand with a com- 
pound joint for supporting a Board while in use, 
Adapted to the size of ordinary Blackboards, and 
sold with or withoutthem. Price $3. 


PORTABLE 


OBJECT-LESSON SLATE. 


This Slate is made so that the outline of the les- 
son can be drawn before going to school, and the 
Slate then folded up and carried beneath the arm. 
The material of which it is composed is heavy book- 
binders’ board, carefully coated with Peiroe’s Liquid 
Slating. 

PRICE OF THE SLATE: 


8squarefeetof surface, - - - °- $4.00 


CRAYONS FOR EITHER SLATES OR BLACKBOARDS. 


White Crayon Pencils, six in a box, 10 cents, 
Colored Crayons, assorted, six in a box, 10 cents. 
These Crayons sent by mail at 22 ts per box. 
Superintendents are invited to call and examine 
these goods, whether they desire to purchaseor not. 





Life-Scenes from the Gospels. 
BY REV. GEORGE JONES. 





Taois is a most useful and important work for 
Superintendents and Teachers, and indeed for any 
one who desires to get a thorough knowledge of 
the stirring and eventful scenes that transpired in | 
the time ofour Saviour, The recordof each scene 
is given with such aclearness and minuteness of 
description as to throw great light on the Scripture 
narrative; indeed no one can attentively read this 
book without being more deeply impressed with 
the wonderful life and labors, as well as the trials 
and privations, of the Saviour and His band of 
chusen followers, Large 12mo, 4143 pages, with 25 
illustrative engravings. Price, $2. 


propriate for in Seasons 
THE TEACHER’S CROWN, 


By JOHN S. HART. 

A beautiful tract for teachers, containing rich 
gems of thought, and pointing to the reward in 
store for earnest laborers in the Sabbath-school 
vineyard. Price 36centsadozen. Send two 3-cent 
Stamps for a sample by mail, 











